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Man made and mighty in the air. 
Assembled from 8,500 separate 
parts, requiring over 80,000 machine 
operations and 50,000 inspections, 
this giant engine is indeed an in- 
strument of precision and infinite 
skill in production. 


Today, as never before, the aviation 
industry relies on efficient lubricants 





CHELOWVES COMING! 


—for thousands of critical machine 
tool operations. And afterwards, on 
both lubricants and fuels, for mil- 
lions of air miles. 


With more than 2,300 wholesale 
supply points throughout the United 
States and its specialized engineer- 
ing service, Texaco meets the de- 
mands of all industry — and defense. 


—in all 
48 States 







































The American eagle is swift as lightning by superior output of war materials. By mak- 
when the time comes for action. ing credit available to industry at the lowest 
The totalitarian nations took along head- _ costs in history, the commercial banks today 


start in the production. of armaments. To are helping to bring America’s incomparable 


amen + ovr _pemrnosrorsmosen aay 


overcome that handicap, the United States defense achievement to swift completion. 
has already planned total defense expendi- Banks throughout America seek every 
tures of $60,000,000,000. What counts most opportunity to help national preparedness. 
is the rapidity with which those dollars can As long ago as last April—the latest available 
be turned into weapons. . date—the banks had over $460,000,000 of 
Bank credit is a powerful supercharger in defense loans outstanding, and had pledged 
speeding industrial production in peace or themselves to make additional defense loans 
war. Possession of the world’s strongest totalling $630,000,000, all in addition to their 


banking system gives this country a major immense holdings of United States Govern- 


perenne cer nse ty i SNA ee A 


advantage in a struggle that will be decided ment bonds. 


rere 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LIKE THE HALLE BROS. CO., of Cleveland, thousands of firms in scores 
of lines of business have found several channels of money-saving when 
they switched to the Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 


In the case of The Halle Bros. Co., one of America’s outstanding 
department stores, Truck-Trailers took over four different transportation 
jobs between the big store on Euclid Avenue and the warehouse a mile 
and a half away ... and cut the cost of these jobs by one-third! 


Two 2-ton trucks carried merchan- 

dise from the warehouse to the store, 
and returned “sold” items to the delivery 
department in the warehouse building. 
Each truck had a driver and helper. Much 
time was taken up with loading and un- 
loading, so each truck could make only 
one round-trip every two hours. 


Wl 

“oO The Trailers are used in a “shuttle” 
operation—the truck is always pull- 
ing one Trailer, while the other Trailers 
are being loaded and unloaded at the 
two terminals. The truck and driver... 
never idle . .. make a round trip every 
40 minutes. No waste of time and equip- 
ment... more goods moved, faster and 
smoother . .. costs are lower, because a 

smaller truck pulls a bigger load! 


© Employees made the trip by taxi, 
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A van truck carried furniture, lamps, 
fixtures, etc, between the ware- 
house and the store. 


A telegraph messenger service 
delivered mail four times daily. 


at a cost of several dollars daily. 
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The Trailer has so much capacity 
that it carries the furniture, too! The 
van is dispensed with . . . service is better! 


Because of the regular 40-minute 

service, the Trailer carries the maill 
Again... better, faster service . . . and 
another cost item eliminated! 


The truck that pulls the Trailer 
accommodates 5 passengers in its 
special cab . . . and carries employees 
back and forth! Taxi bills eliminated, tool 





The Halle Bros. Co. saved four ways, but even one possibility of 
money-saving would justify your looking into Truck-Trailers for your 
hauling work. Why not send for a Fruehauf engineer, who will study 
your operation and give you the facts? 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto = 


* 
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HERE'S just one example of how the motor trans- 
port industry is helping national defense: A 
Saginaw, Mich., operator is handling well over 
3,000,000 pounds of freight monthly to and from 
the main factories of one of America’s largest 
chemical companies . . . whose defense pro- 
duction has been described as probably the most 
important in the country. That's just one oper- 
ator. Meny thousands of others are contribut- 
ing proportionally to the national defense job. 

* 
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TIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Wanted: A Co-ordinator at Washing. 
ton. 


Business statesmanship at Washington 
should avert serious business, employ. 
ment dislocation. 


A guess: The war will end next year— 
by the external or internal overthrow 


of Hitler. 


By invading Russia, Hitler caught a 
bear by the tail. 


Many stocks, also third-grade railway 
and utility bonds, look cheap. 


Cut non-defense spending, including 
needless relief. 


The new Defense Board is merely an- 
other board. (General Goethals de- 
scribed boards as “Long. wooden, 
narrow. ) 


Prophecy: Democracy will defeat die- 
tatorship. 


*Tis incomparably more important to 
push farming-out of war orders than 
to push farm products higher. 


To labor leaders: Declare a moratori- 
um on strikes and jurisdictional dis 
putes for the duration. 


Expect gasoline rationing. 


Lending Mexico our taxpayers’ money 
to pay a pittance for seized U. S. oil 
properties—NO! 


Why are organized workers and farn- 
ers asked to make fewer sacrifices than 
unorganized citizens? 


Selling substitutes may not be pleasant 
but it may be patriotic. 


Still higher taxes may mean “profitles 
prosperity” for many companies. 


Cost control, not price control, is the 
key to inflation control. 


Prediction: Japan won't force wal 
Her cities are tinderboxes, her navy 

. . os 
no match for America’s and Britain’ 
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What's 
~ Ahead 


Forbes’ Automotive Editor—NorMAN 
G. SHIDLE—is about the busiest man 
in the editorial section these days. He’s 
rushing around to Detroit and Wash- 
ington and back again to Washington 
and Detroit, rounding up articles and 
facts for the big Fall motor edition 
due October 15th. The automobile in- 
dustry has been sitting on pins and 
needles waiting for OPM and other 
Governmental agencies to fit it togeth- 
er with the defense program and it 
looks like things are fairly well set un- 
til the end of the year. Great shifts and 
changes are in process and in store, 
however, and we don’t believe there 
has ever been a time when Editor 
Shidle’s annual effort has been more 
important and more eagerly awaited. 
There'll be articles on the general sit- 
uation, on the importance of trucks 
and passenger cars to defense, a survey 
of the dealer situation, a picture story 
of the industry’s part in defense, and, 
of course, the usual specification chart 
and layouts of the new models. 


xk * 


Just ahead of that—in the next issue— 
is a triple threat line-up, too. CHARLES 
F. Berry’s article “WHITHER GOES 
America?”—the story of the mass de- 
fense migrations which are bound to 
have lasting effect on consumer mar- 
kets; Date Harrison’s article on 
“Wat ‘Goon Is 20 Mitton Dot- 
LARS?”—the story of how C. V. Whit- 
ney put this amount to work and what 
he has done with it; and an article by 
A. B. Genunc, “BREAK WITH JAPAN 
May Boom U. S. Textites,” which 
shows the opportunity for American 
business in the present strained rela- 
tionships between these two countries. 


x *k * 


This Fall it looks like ForBEs readers 
are in for plenty of treats. A half doz- 
en writers are flying about the country 
listening and investigating the various 
phases of business shifts as the result 
of the defense program. They will in- 
terview leaders and workers, dig into 
research laboratories, and attempt to 
show what’s ahead for business in 1942. 

—TueE Epirors. 
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... for Himple’s Hardware! 


Himpte’s HARDWARE Store 
is in a resort town, sells anything 
from tea sets to tractors, does most of 
its business in the summer months. 
After twenty years, nobody needs to 
tell Herb Himple that you get your 
money from summer people before 
Labor Day—or wait till next season! 

So all week before Labor Day, 
Herb worked on his bills, had them 
ready to mail late Friday night. But 
when he looked up his stamped 
envelopes, he found that his cashier 
—such an orderly girl—had put away 
two empty envelope boxes, and a 
third half filled . . . So Herb’s bills 
were mailed Saturday, delivered after 
Labor Day. And Herb didn’t get paid 
by a lot of people... but he did get 
a Postage Meter last winter! 


You don’t have to have a 
lot of mail to get a lot of satisfac- 
tion from a Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter. One mailing a month makes 
a Postage Meter well worth while 
—in convenience alone! 

The Meter stamps envelopes 
and seals flaps, far faster than you 
can, saves time and effort. Meter 
stamps are printed, with a postmark 
and your advertisement, directly 
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on the envelope. Metered postage 
has no value except on your 
business mail, is cancelled when 
printed; can’t be borrowed, stolen 
or traded; is safe in the Meter. The 
Meter, moreover, does its own 
bookkeeping... And Metered mail, 
already postmarked and cancelled, 
moves faster in the postoffice, can 
make earlier trains! 


Tuere is a Pitney- Bowes 
Postage Meter for any business, 
large or small. Ask our nearest 
office for a demonstration on your 
mail—or send the coupon—soon! 


... Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
1713 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn....Branches in 
principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Lid. 







The Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METER | 





Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1713 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


0 Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey” 
(C0 When may we have a demonstration? 
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MEN AND MACHINES 


Stuart Chase’s article “The Twilight of 
Communism” [Aug. 15], establishes an qjj. 
time high for shortsightedness among hosts 
of similar articles championing the replace. 
ment of labor by machinery. Now while | 
am aware that a person who champions the 
replacement of machinery by labor jis, by 
present business standards, considered 
plain fool, still the results of the other 
process are quite appalling. If present trends 
of mechanization continue, the economic 
outcome will be catastrophic. .. . 

The main raison d'etre of all business 
must be to produce or secure and to employ, 
If employment is not maintained in direct 
ratio with production, a process of diminish. 
ing wealth is set up at once. If allowed to 
continue without remedy, such a process will 
ultimately reduce even owners of enterprise 
into just such a proletariat as Mr. Chase al. 
leges that the process is eliminating. 

His suggestion of the service trades as an 
outlet for surplus labor is quite feeble. Pr. 
marily the market for service has been far 
short of the supply for over ten years, Sec. 
ondarily the purchase of service requires the 
availability of money as certainly as the pur 
chase of goods requires it. But money does 
not grow out of service except where the 
service is labor to produce goods or capital. 
Service per se never increases wealth, but 
merely serves to circulate whatever public 
wealth there is turning over. If this wealth 
is being gradually drained away by an wm 
equal supply and demand ratio, the amount 
of wealth that service can turn over becomes 
diminished and failures of service trades re 
sult. 

At present it is the foremost thought of 
many that the war is the worst of our prob 
lems. More penetrating attention will dis 
close, however, that the war is the best of 
our problems. Where the war has been dread- 
ful for the people of Europe and Asia and 
mentally tormenting for the people of the 
Americas, no one can deny it has been 
wonderful for business. In fact; I don't 
know how we could have got along much 
longer without it. No, the worst of the prob- 
lem comes after the war is over when pro 
duction begins to taper off and unemploy- 
ment resumes its steady increase.—Epwin A. 
Peeptes Jr., president and general managet, 
Sudite Chemical Manufacturing Corp., At 
lanta, Ga. 


Doesn’t KNow CoMMUNISTS 


After reading Stuart Chase’s “The Twi: 
light of Communism,” I am moved to pro 
test that, regardless of what Mr. Chase may 
know about technological and economic de- 
velopments, he doesn’t know his Commu 
nists. 

Communism, despite what it may s# 
about itself and about the materialist inter 
pretation of history, exists on something oth 
er than an economic foundation. Certain eco 
nomic conditions do help it along, and cer 
tain grievances of the proletariat do play 
into its hands; but Communism is primarily 
and essentially a psychological-spiritual-t 
ligious drive, albeit of a negative, nihilistic, 
malevolent character. 

To pass from this abstract generalization 
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Why General Motors became the biggest 
builder of locomotives in the world 


OW much does this streamliner of 
the rails owe to the modern motor 
vehicle? 


Each of them provides, of course, 
faster and more economical trans- 
portation—which is in itself a logical 
reason why General Motors should 


build them both. 


But railroad management 
quickly saw still other reasons 
of greater import. 


They considered the sound- 
ness of General Motors re- 
search — responsible for the 
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development of this modern locomo- 
tive—a soundness proved by its im- 
pressive achievements in every other 
field of transportation on land and sea 
and in the air. 


They considered, too, our practical 
experience in manufacturing motors, 
generators, frames, bodies and hun- 
dreds of other parts—all of which are 


now made and assembled into com- 
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plete locomotives in our La Grange 
plant, the only self-contained loco- 
motive factory of its kind. 


And railroad management has lost no 
time in putting the advantages of this 
new equipment to work. 


The fact is that today General Motors 
locomotives for switching and passen- 
ger service are taking to the rails at a 
faster rate than any other kind 
—and the newest of them all, 
the GM freight locomotive, is 
already proving a record-break- 
er, on the railroads’ biggest job. 
ELecTRO-MoTIVE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
La Grange, Illinois 
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ON THE WHARVES of Liverpool and Singa- 
pore, in a freighter’s hold halfway across the Atlantic, 
in a truck on the Burma Road, you will find them— 


three words stencilled on a thousand boxes and bales: 
“Made in U.S.A.” 


Yesterday, three big words to look for. But today 
they stand for more than the unequalled engineering 
and production that have made them familiar on 
every dock and pier in the world. They stand for the 
productive strength of a free people—a productive 
strength that cannot be matched; they stand for a 
determination to “deliver the goods’ —a determina- 
tion that will not be thwarted. And in the ports of 
the world’s embattled democracies, where men are 
hourly risking their lives to take delivery, they stand 
for freedom itself! 


To keep this great flood of goods moving is the 
most important job in the world today. Wherever it 
moves, General Electric helps to provide motors and 
propulsion equipment to keep it moving. In trains 
hauling ore to America’s factories; in factories build- 
ing guns and tanks and planes; in ships carrying oil 
to Britain and food to China; in destroyers and 
cruisers and battleships—the words “General Elec- 
tric’’ stand beside ““Made in U.S.A.” General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, U.S.A. 





GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


962-234M1-211 
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down to concrete brass tacks, it has been 
part of my education to have known a half. 
dozen or so Communists. With one ex, 
tion, there was no economic basis for their 
Communism. This exception had actually 
been forced out of the middle class by the 
depression and reduced to the status of g 
proletarian, and he was the most undog. 
matic, decent, honest and humane man jp 
the group. As for the others, they had never 
done a day’s physical labor in their lives, he. 
longed to the professional class, had enjoyed 
in their youth much more favorable economic 
circumstances than I ever enjoyed, and the 
majority of them happen to have been cop. 
verted to Communism largely through one 
evangelical book, John Strachey’s The Com. 
ing Struggle for Power. 

These men, in other words, became Com. 
munists on a psychological basis. Something 
in the Communist philosophy, attitude and 
style of expression rationalized their feelings 
toward society, expressed their various senses 
of rebellion against the world, furnished an 
outlet for their frustrations and grudges, 
gave them a warped form of faith and loyal. 
ty. I would say that economics had prac. 
tically nothing to do with their continuing 
to be Communists. 

These men, for various reasons, are anti- 
social, dominated by a grudge, moved by 
hate, and are out to destroy everything that 
stands in the way of their wills. At this par- 
ticular juncture of history Communism hap- 
pened to provide them with an ideology and 
a political movement. They could as easily 
have become Nazis, or members of any other 
subversive movement or piece of fifth col- 
umny. 

I think Stuart Chase was being optimistic 
and romantic about Communists, although 
he may have been quite right about Ameri- 
can technological and economic develop- 
ments.—Hucu S. Ticner, Canton, N. Y. 


FAVORITE PASTIME 


A friend of ours regularly brings his 
Forses by for all us boys to read. May we 
say it is our favorite pastime and greatest 
source of information on world events.—J. K. 
Croucn, Hughes Springs Fire Dept., Hughes 
Springs, Tex. 


AcreEEs It’s TRIPE 


I heartily agree with R. H. Dawson of 
Cleveland, Ohio, concerning your tripe maga 
zine.—S. L. THompson, Baker, Ore. 


PRAISE 


Your work is deserving great praise. 
America needs more papers like yours. Keep 
up the good work.—E. G. Creaser, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


WONDERFUL CREED 


A very pleasant surprise came to me when 
I saw the article “If I Were Boss” on the 
“Thoughts” page of your Aug. 15 issue. 

I think this is a wonderful creed that any 
business man can follow.—Myron E. Forses, 
president and treasurer, Walbridge Operat- 
ing Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIMPLICITY 


I read your “Washington Outlook” for 
Aug. 1. I want to compliment you on its 
simplicity and its terseness.—JAMES 
Stites Jr., vice-president and _ treasuref, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IIl. 
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THE AVAILABILITY ann QUALITY 
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7" FIRST obligation of Dodge today is to contribute 

to national defense. Our contribution, at present, is 
two-fold: In our extensive plants, Dodge is producing 
important national defense units, including thousands 
of Army trucks. Also, Dodge is building trucks for the 
transportation of vital commodities—the movement of 


which is the essence of complete national defense! 


On the broad shoulders of America’s great trucking in- 
dustry lies the responsibility of moving largely increased 
quantities of materials . . . efficiently, dependably, safely 
and at lowest cost. The trucking industry’s willingness 
and ability to do this job is beyond question. It becomes 
a matter of the availability and the quality of trucks. The 
need is for trucks that are built for the job. . . to stay 
on the job... . Job-Rated trucks! 


Today, we are building more trucks than ever before in 


our history: trucks for the Army; trucks for industrial 
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defense hauling! They’re good trucks . . . the best we've 
ever built! Best design, best materials, best workmanship, 


best quality throughout. 


Now, we also announce more powerful trucks ... much 
more powerful than ever before. We’re building these 
bigher-powered trucks today ... shipping them to our 
dealers. And, we'll continue to do our utmost to get 


trucks to you... quickly... as youneed them. 


Defense needs the trucking industry. The trucking indus- 
try needs trucks. Dodge is providing the best trucks that 
men, materials and machines can create, Job-Rated trucks 
of the same high standard of excellence that has won for 


Dodge its traditional reputation for Dependability. 


Locke 


President, Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corporation 





There can be no curtailment of Dodge Quality 
...no substitute for DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
* 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROL--- 
---- BUSINESS MACHINES 


American industries are pushing forward 
today on every hand. Business is being 
geared to fill bigger orders—to meet new 
contract specifications and delivery dates. 

Behind this renewed activity stand the 
machines of business management —the 
machines which provide the facts necessary 
to adequate production and proper dis- 
tribution. 


International Business Machines lend speed 
to the finding of facts. IBM Punched Card 
Accounting Machines furnish management 
with accurate, up-to-the-minute records and 
reports. IBM Time Recorders conserve 
working minutes and supply vital time and 
cost data. IBM Electromatic Typewriters 
improve the appearance of business docu- 
ments and speed up typing production. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in & Principal Cities 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING” 





Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Unsavory Washington Facts 


An able business leader who has been working at 
Washington for the Government for a year confides 
to me these first-hand facts about which his official 
position enabled him to gain complete knowledge: 

The New Deal Administration has not undergone 
the slightest change of heart towards business and 
industry. It is still as inimical as it was from the 
start. It aspires to encroach tremendously on private 
enterprise, to expand and expand Federal control, 
Federal domination, Federal dictation, not to say Fed- 
eral ownership wherever feasible. 

Neither the “limited emergency” nor the “unlimited 
emergency” has made one iota of difference in the 
Administration’s treatment of labor. Every officeholder 
senses that labor leaders must be treated with 
kid gloves, that coddling of workers must be given 
precedence, regardless of injury to employers and 
investors. Kicking around of corporation executives 
incurs no condemnation in the highest Adminis- 
tration circles; but woe betide anyone who doesn’t 
kow-tow to union executives or other representatives 
of labor. . . . 

The foregoing inside information is more discour- 
aging than astonishing. All outward evidences have 
been that the Administration has had one code for 
treating employment-givers, another code for labor 
agitators. Price ceilings have been applied galore 
throughout industrial and commercial fields; more re- 
cently President Roosevelt called a halt on further 
political skyrocketing of basic farm commodities. But 
not even the suggestion of a move has been made to 
place a ceiling upon wages to discourage constantly- 
mounting union demands. Hence, camstant strikes, in- 
variably ending in the granting of concessions by 
order of bureaucrats. 

How long will the public, taxpayers, stand for such 
inequitable ongoings? 

* 
Backbone helps to go forward. 


* 


How to Handle Washington 


How can business men induce Washington to accord 
them more considerate treatment, especially in relation 
to labor matters? According to one industrial presi- 
dent who has been working in the inner circles of 








Washington as a dollar-a-year man, the authorities 
there are governed solely by political considerations. 
Too many men of affairs, he declares, forget that 
Washington lives and moves and has its being in an 
atmosphere of politics. They should never forget, 
should always remember, that the goal of politicians 
in power is votes. 

Congress has championed farmers so vigorously be- 
cause of the powerful influence exercised by farm 
organizations, the farm vote, this authority declares. 
Even more active and vociferous have been labor union 
leaders. Hence both the Administration and lawmakers 
have bowed down to all demands made by labor, re- 
gardless of the injurious consequences to the national 
interest, to speeding up defense, to inflation-breeding. 

When I asked what could be done, he replied em- 
phatically: “The business men should communicate 
with their Representatives and Senators whenever a 
question of vital economic importance comes up. They 
should not only wire or write, but should bestir them- 
selves to arouse public sentiment, so that others will 
make known their wishes to those serving them in 
Congress. After all, Congress is still the final author- 
ity on most matters, despite the alarming recent con- 
centration of authority engineered by the Executive 
and bureaucratic branches. Political influence alone 
can mould political activities at Washington. Poli- 
ticians become sensitive whenever their constituents 
become aroused.” 

He added: “Pathetically little fight has been put up 
by employers, by investors, by insurance policyhold- 
ers. It is up to responsible citizens to get busy and 
make their influence felt at Washington. That’s their 
only hope.” 

What do you propose to do about it? 

* 


Note the first three letters in sinecure. 
* 


Gasoline Rationing Coming 


If the authorities cannot arrange transportation of a 
full supply of gasoline for Eastern States, there can be 
but one upshot, rationing through issuing of cards to 
each consumer. No “curfew.” no closing on Sunday 
or any other day, no limiting of shipments to ven- 
dors will achieve the objective. It is utterly unfair to 
throw upon owners and employees of gas stations the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“A number of business men seem 
to think that our business civil- 
ization is drawing to a close, or 
is moving into a phase which 
will be so foreign to what they 
have known that they will be un- 
able to go ahead under a demo- 
cratic form of government.” 


THIS IS THE sentence around which 
the Managing Editor of Forses has 
asked me to write an article. An old 
Scotsman who was fond of arguing 
used to confound his opponents with 
“define your terms, Mon, define your 
terms.” It was a sound foundation for 
intelligent discussion, and the sentence 
about which I was asked to write 
bristles with terms to be defined. | 
cannot do so in a brief article, but a 
few words about them will clarify what 
I have to say. 

For example, there have been many 
different civilizations in history but 
every one which attained comparative 
permanency and a high level was a 
“business civilization” in the sense that 
it was based on production of goods 
for exchange at a profit for some. 

When I wrote a book called Our 
Business Civilization in 1929 I was de- 
scribing and criticising a very particu- 
lar form of business civilization, that 
which ours had taken in the hectic 
years preceding the crash. Are the 
“business men” mentioned thinking of 
business in general in human life or the 
particular type of business prevalent 





James Trustow Apams is the famous his- 
torian and writer, author of “The Epic of 
America,” “The March of Democracy,” and 
the Pulitzer Prize winner “Founding of New 
England.” 
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By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


- Business in a New Era “. 


in the pre-depression United States? 

Again, what do they mean by “for- 
eign to what they have known”? Do 
they mean something which would 
make any business utterly impossible 
or something which they will have to 
take the trouble to understand and ad- 
just themselves to, like a new lan- 
guage? O. Henry once wrote that there 
were two kinds of men: those who 
wore overshoes and those who ex- 
plored continents. 

Once more. What is a democratic 
form of government? This is also 
vague, but I think in general we mean 
a government controlled by the many 
and not one or a few, and which will 
guarantee as far as humanly possible 
those liberties of person, speech, 
thought and press which are the most 
precious possessions of the democra- 
cies as contrasted with the dictator- 
ships, and for which the former are 
willing to pour out all their other pos- 
sessions to very life itself. These liber- 
ties, as in our own democratic cycle 
of the past few centuries, begin with 
religious freedom, which leads to po- 
litical, and then come the demands for 
economic democracy, of which we shall 
speak in a moment. 


WHO ARE “THEY”? 


Let us turn first to another phrase 
in the sentence about which I am asked 
to write: “that they will be unable to 
go ahead.” Who are they? Are they 
the great acquisitors, men like Ford 
or the late John D. Rockefeller, who 
by circumstance, skill and luck, pile up 
a billion dollars in one lifetime; or 
the executives of the big businesses; 
or the small business men; or the 


x 


“white collar” class; or the skilled and 
unskilled workers; or any of the rest 
of us who belong to a business civiliza. 
tion in the sense that we work for a 
profit, and believe in capitalism and 
the American chance to get ahead? 

I think we have to take a broad 
view and say, all of us. If so, then the 
phrase “they will be unable to go 
ahead” takes on a somewhat different 
complexion from what it does if it 
connotes only a few at the top who 
operate the controls of business. 


AMERICA’S CONSTANTLY CHANGING 


In America it is almost always “all 
of us.” We are most of us debtors on 
the one hand and creditors on the oth- 
er. We are both producers and con- 
sumers. We are all, except for a negli- 
gible although much publicized few, 
workers, of one sort or another. Again, 
except for I think a negligible minor- 
ity, we are all believers yet in capital: 
ism, profits, savings, investments, 4 
high standard of living, personal lib- 
erty, individualism, and democracy. 
America is living and very vital, which 
means it is constantly changing. It is 
young. Its ideas and ideals often cut 
across one another. 

For example, our deep instinct for 
equality, inherited from the frontier, 
can easily conflict with our equally 
strong instinct for individualism, for 
letting each man or woman run of 
with as many prizes as fast as they can. 
But in its broad outlines I think the 
pattern of American life is still fairly 
clear. 

We still want a business civilization, 
not a totalitarian or Communistic one. 
That does not mean that other strains 
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in our thought, such as equalitarian- 
ism and democracy, do not run straight 
counter to many aspects of our par- 
ticular form of business civilization in 
the past generation or two. We used to 
of the “railway kings” and the 
“coal or beef barons.” These terms 
point to one of the fundamental con- 
tradictions in our life. They are feudal 
terms derived from the society of the 
Middle Ages. 
| have spoken of the three stages in 
the cycle of an evolving democracy— 
first, religious freedom, then political 
equality and, finally, economic democ- 
racy. We achieved a guarantee of the 
first in the Constitution of 1787; the 
second with the 19th Amendment 
(Woman’s Suffrage) in 1920; but we 
are still fumbling and struggling for 
something similar to these in our eco- 
nomic or business life. 


“THE WAVE OF THE FUTURE” 


“Economic Democracy.” The phrase 
is both vague and alarming, alarming 
in part because it is vague. What do 
we mean by it? No one, including my- 
self, quite knows. But it is evidently 
in line with the now some centuries old 
trend of our modern form of demo- 
cratic thought and deep desire. Where 
it may lead us can be only dimly dis- 
cerned. We have to take our bearings 
in the fog of the conflicting American 
ideals mentioned above, particularly 
those of a chance to get ahead, of a 
profit, of individualism, equalitarian- 
ism and freedom. Whatever it may be, 
it is “the wave of the future” in Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s striking phrase, although 
I quite disagree with her form of the 
wave, 

Both the vagueness of the idea and 
the sense of great and perhaps star- 
tling changes impending are naturally 
alarming to business men and inves- 
tors, and I may note that I am both, 
as well as a writer. For those of my 
new readers in FORBES, who may not 
have read my work elsewhere, perhaps 
I may say that I have steadily defend- 
ed the right kind of big business as 
essential to our high, and I hope our 
still higher, civilization. I have had 
some experience in railroading, bank- 
ing and manufacturing, and although 
I long since retired on a modest in- 
come I am at present sole or joint 
trustee for some $55,000,000 of invest- 
ments for institutions and individuals. 
So I am no radical theorist. 

None of us, however, particularly 
when we are settled and getting on in 
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Says Mr. Adams: 


Every civilization which has 
attained comparative permanen- 
cy has been a “business civil- 
ization” —based on production 
of goods for exchange at a 
profit for some. 

* 

We still want a business civ- 
ilization, not a toialitarian or 
Communistic one. 

* 

Business is not threatened 
with extinction but, unquestion- 
ably, with need for enormous 
read justing. 

* 


In the changes that are com- 
ing, there may be heavy, and in 
some cases, total losses... . But 
that is part of the art of invest- 
ing. 

* 

Business men in this country 
have not yet received the death 
sentence, but from the whole 
country a ringing challenge to 
assume leadership. If they sulk 
and fail, they will fall like the 
noblesse of old France, and 
perhaps carry themselves, their 
investors and the whole country 
down with them. 











age, like to encounter what, in the 
Editor’s phrase, “is foreign to what 
they have known,” but we have to if 
we are to be of any use to society and 
ourselves. It has always been so. It 
is so easy to translate personal discom- 
fort, or the need to adjust ourselves, 
into disaster for the world. 
Established churches naturally trem- 
bled at the thought of religious free- 
dom for the individual, but are Amer- 
icans or their churches worse off be- 
cause some one denomination is not 
the state church owning a large frac- 
tion of all the land in our domain? 
Moreover institutions and interests are 
closely interwoven in a complex soci- 
ety. Freedom of religion was a politi- 
cal no less than a religious question, 
and we may recall the saying of the 
Stuart monarch: “No Bishop, no 
King.” That is the way of things, and 
perhaps it is true of certain business 
leaders: “No tariff on X, no president 
of the X.Y.Z. Company,” and that par- 





ticular bit of the tariff somehow be- 
comes in his mind a corner-stone of 
American civilization. 

But the world did not go to pieces 
when Bishops and even Kings fell here 
and there, and when the ordinary man 
was allowed to worship as he chose or 
even say what he thought. There have 
been enormous adjustments required. 
The Czars of Russia could not adjust, 
and the last was murdered and buried 
in quicklime. The Kings of Britain 
could, and the present one is the be- 
loved monarch of the greatest Empire 
the world has known. All life is adjust- 
ment and change. It began in the wa- 
ter, but if the first inhabitants of the 
seas had not been able to adjust them- 
selves to the utterly different condi- 
tions of living on land and breathing 
air there would be nobody to read or 
write this article. 


MAY BE SOME LOSSES 


Business has been through many 
changes, a multitude of them pro- 
nounced by the leaders of the time as 
catastrophic and threatening total loss. 
A century ago the mill owners of 
Rhode Island thought legislation to 
prevent a child under twelve from 
working more than twelve hours a day 
six days a week in the ill-ventilated 
buildings would tend to ruin. Yet the 
owners managed to make tidy sums in 
the next century, even without follow- 
ing the plan of one manager who 
claimed to get 3,000 yards a week more 
on the same wage bill by making the 
operatives go without breakfast. 

In the changes which are coming, 
there may be very heavy and, in some 
cases, total losses. As business men and 
investors we would like to know what 
those cases may be, but that is part of 
the art of investing. America has had 
heavy losses before. A century ago in 
the panic of 1837 it is said that 50% 
of all the property in the United States 
changed hands, and there were about 
1,400 different kinds of counterfeit 
money in circulation. I need not men- 
tion other crises and depressions. 

We are not fearing merely a depres- 
sion at present but a change in the 
whole fabric of society and law. Yet 
think how that fabric, especially eco- 
nomically, has changed in 150 years, 
and then study the charts of the ups 
and downs of business, while those 
greatest and most sudden and unex- - 
pected changes in the history of the 
race were occurring. The answer is 


(Continued on page 40) 
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“Priorities Unemployment” Ahead 
for Small Business 


THIS COUNTRY is now going to have 
some first-class fits and convulsions. 
The idea that we could build total na- 
tional defense on top of a normal 
natural civilian life is dead. The first 
grave symptom of our new troubles is 
“priorities unemployment.” This un- 
expected disease will affect every State 
and just about every county in this 
Union. 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment calculates that there will be at 
least 2,000,000 newly-unemployed 
workers this Fall. 

Thus national defense for a time 
now is not going to mean less unem- 
ployment, but more unemployment. 
The explanation of this paradox lies 
in the shortages of vital materials. 
Look at Manitowoc, Wis. 

Manitowoc lives principally on alu- 
minum. It makes aluminum utensils. 
Total national defense is voracious for 
aluminum. We are now belatedly start- 
ing out to quadruple our production. 
Meanwhile all existing production is 
getting funneled into defense purposes. 
None is left for new deliveries to Mani- 
towoc or any other aluminum fabrica- 
tion town. 


ALUMINUM WORKERS HIT 


The biggest aluminum firm in Mani- 
towoc has already laid off half its fac- 
tory force of 2,600 and many of its 
office workers. Thereupon the local 
stores need fewer clerks. Thereupon, 
also, goods bought on the instalment 
plan are being surrendered back to lo- 
cal dealers because the purchasers can- 
not keep up payments. Presently not 
only half but virtually all of Mani- 
towoc’s aluminum employees may be 
workless. 

It is sad to sit in the Office of 
Production Management and read that 
same sort of news coming in from 
other aluminum towns in Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Here, for the first time in the develop- 
ment of our national defense effort, 
there is genuine distress. More, much 
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Shortages of vital materials, 
especially steel, copper, zinc 
and nickel, will soon result in 
“priorities unemployment,” as 
the big shift from butter to 
guns begins. Producers of pots 


and pans, radios, refriger- 
ators, zippers, are some who 
face curtailed production— 


and even eventual shutdowns. 











more, is coming. Our shortages are not 
only in aluminum. They are in almost 
every other metal—and mineral. 

Let us look at Meadville, Pa. It is a 
sweet old countryside town that used 
to be known only as the secluded site 
of a theological seminary. Within the 
last ten years it has become the zipper 
capital of the country. It produces 
1,200,000 zippers a day, employing 
5.000 people at this task. In a week 
it could make all the zippers our sol- 
diers and sailors could possibly use. 
It looks now as if almost all of Mead- 
ville’s zipper workers will have to fill 
the other 51 weeks with either idleness 
or a search for some sort of employ- 
ment in some other town. Unless, by a 
miracle of engineering, the zipper man- 





By WEBB WALDRON 





agement can change its machines into 
defense-contract machines. 

“Why not,” I asked an OPM official, 
“let them go on making, say, hal/ the 
usual number of zippers?” 

“Shortages,” he said, “of just ex- 
actly everything that goes into a zip- 
per. 

And that’s true. What goes into a 
zipper is copper, zinc and nickel, prin- 
cipally copper, of which we have an 
acute shortage. For months there has 
been talk in the OPM about stimulat- 
ing our production of copper. Little 
has been done. The copper available 
to the country in August was 110,000 


tons. Defense took 88,000 tons, 
22,000 tons were left to be spread 
through a civilian market normally de. 
manding 75,000 tons. 

But let us go to Evansville, Ind, 
where two great firms work at getting 
out 575,000 electric refrigerators , 
year. When they were cut off from 
aluminum for their ice trays, they sub. 
stituted copper. When copper got 
scarce they substituted steel. But what 
about steel? 

You would think that this greatest 
steel country in the world would have 
steel. For many, many months in OPM 
there was a violent quarrel about it. 
The theorists said we should at once 
build more steel plants. The practical 
men said that any such idea was fool. 
ish, that this year we would have a 
surplus of 10,000,000 tons. The Presi: 
dent, for just about the first time in 
his life, sided with the practical men. 
They turned out to be wrong. The 
OPM now estimates that this year, in- 
stead of having a surplus, we shall 
have an 11,000,000-ton deficit. And s 
the Government has proposed that our 
production of refrigerators be reduced 
50%. 

METAL SHORTAGES RESPONSIBLE 


What will it mean to Evansville? 
One refrigerator firm there states the 
result thus: 

It will have to discharge 1,150 men. 
It could change some of its machines 
into national-defense-contract machines 
and thus give defense employment to 
possibly 125 men. The rest will prob- 
ably have to look for new work with 
other firms unless and until refriger 
ator plants can be transformed—t 
vast expense and after long effort— 
into plants producing something 0 
other for the Army or Navy. 

From Dayton, Grand Rapids, Lo 
Angeles, comes news of refrigerator 
employees already laid off. From New: 
ton, lowa; Sandusky, Ohio; and a hal 
dozen other towns, comes news of im 
pending discharges of people making 
washing machines. Reason: metal sup- 
plies running out. 

For the same reason there will prob- 
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ably be severe unemployment in Belle- 
ville, Ill., where half the workers work 
at making stoves; in Attleboro, Mass., 
which gives itself to making jewelry 
trinkets; in Jamestown, N. Y., which 
makes metal furniture. Every town that 
concentrates on hardware, sewing ma- 
chines, kitchen cabinets, air-condition- 
ing contrivances, vacuum cleaners, or 
radio tubes, will also be badly hit. A 
radio tube requires 18 different mate- 
rials, all of which are listed by the 
Army, Navy and OPM as “critical,” 
which means moving toward “scar- 
city.” 

Several thousand smallish commu- 
nities in this country concentrate on 
specialized products requiring one or 
more of those “critical” materials. 
Every such community is in for a sort 
of social and economic revolution 
which will turn it either into a “ghost 
town” or else into a town equipped 
with new defense machinery for mak- 
ing new defense items. 


A NEW KIND OF AMERICA 


The biggest hunk of new unemploy- 
ment will be in our automobile plants. 
The jobs of more than 200,000 work- 
ers will be gradually undermined. The 
automobile people have already been 
told that they are expected to cut pro- 
duction 50%. In the statistical re- 
cesses of the OPM it is well known that 
Worse news may after a while be bro- 
ken to them. 

Desperate efforts are already being 
made to find new work for the new 
unemployed. Let us look at those ef- 
forts; let us hope they will be totally 
successful; and then, even if they are. 
let us note that we shall have a quite 
new kind of America. 

The heart of all such efforts is to try 
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to get defense contracts for the firm 
which is discharging employees. Some- 
times the problem is easy. A star case 
is a certain maker of toy trains. He 
is now happily making compasses and 
compass-holding binnacles for battle- 
ships. 


SOLUTION IS SUB-CONTRACTS 


Most small firms, however, cannot 
be given direct contracts. They are not 
fitted, usually, to make a total product, 
such as a machine tool or a tank. The 
only broadly successful way of using 
them for the defense program is to put 
them to work as sub-contractors for 
the prime contractor who has under- 
taken to deliver the whole machine tool 
or tank. 

This idea, from the beginning, was 
earnestly promoted in the OPM by the 
distinguished industrial engineer, Mor- 
ris Llewellyn Cooke. He was called 
“starry-eyed.” Now the “hard-boiled 
guys” admit he was right. OPM ofh- 
cials are working hard to put the 
smaller manufacturer in touch with the 
larger one who is working on defense. 
Some surprising things develop. A 
woman manufacturer of cigarette light- 
ers (which may go out for keeps) dis- 
covered that she could make a part 
for an automatic-switch-maker who 
had a defense contract and who, to her 
amazement, was just two blocks away 
from her in New York City. 

State and municipal governments 
are supplementing this effort. New 
York State has made an inventory list 
of 50,000 small manufacturing con- 
cerns which are seeing their civilian 
business go down and which naturally 
want to get somehow into the defense 
business. 


Even the Army and Navy have yield- 


































ed to the social necessity of doing 
something for the smaller firms and 
the smaller communities. At the end of 
last Spring they had concentrated 
three-quarters of all defense work into 
the hands of just 56 corporations. Now 
they are trying to spread the work 
out. Now they are almost ready to say 
to a workless community: 

“We won't make you bid against a 
big, rich corporation. We will give you 
some kind of defense work, if we can 
find it for you.” 

Well! Let us give a loose rein to our 
imaginations and suppose that this new 
policy works out to 100% perfection. 
What then? 

Why, then, we shall have changed 
our smaller firms and smaller commu- 
nities, little by little, but more and 
more, into being mere feeders to our 
bigger firms and bigger communities. 
And that “more and more” will be 
really more and more. 


MORE TO COME 


In the Government fiscal year end- 
ing last July 1, we diverted $9,000.- 
000,000 of our national income to de- 
fense. In the fiscal year ending next 
July 1 shall divert $20,000,000,000. In 
the succeeding fiscal year we shall di- 
vert probably $40,000,000,000. 

If our present defense expenditures 
are producing dislocations, what limit 
shall we set to the dislocations that will 
happen when those expenditures are 
doubled and trebled, even quadrupled? 
Peter R. Nehemkis, one of the OPM’s 
brightest and soundest young men, 
may not be too alarmist when he de- 
clares: 

“It is one of the profound ironies of 
our defense effort that its total effect 

(Continued on page 39) 
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THE EMINENT economists who kindly 
furnish ForBeEs each quarter their fore- 
cast of what the national industrial 
production will be in the following 
three months are, by the very nature 
of their temperament, training and oc- 
cupation, conservative gentlemen. Their 
analyses potently influence their em- 
ployers. mostly large corporations. 
Hence, the philosophy of not raising 
false hopes, of encouraging over-ex- 
pansion. 

The consensus of opinion of this 
corps of outstanding students of econ- 
omy is that the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Index of Industrial Production will 
during the final quarter of the year 
approximate the figure expected to be 
finally reported for the third quarter, 
namely, 164. (See page 18.) 

Perhaps I have a constitutionally 
optimistic temperament, and perhaps 
that is why I have usually been less 
conservative than these authorities in 
my reading of the outlook. 

Once again, although recognizing 
the various disruptive factors empha- 
sized by the economists as likely to 
prevent any further advance during the 
rest of this year, I am hopeful that the 
admittedly multi-complicated situation 
will be so handled that industrial out- 
put will rise appreciably before the 
year ends. 

The Reserve Board’s index stood at 
162 for July, the latest month covered. 
The general expectation is that August 
and September will reveal at least mod- 
erate gains, bringing the average to 
around 164. 

Our economists may prove right in 
predicting that, in face of looming 
spread of priorities, in face of grow- 
ing scarcity of many raw materials, in 
face of wholesale switching from non- 
defense to defense operations, no head- 
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B. C. FORBES POINTS OUT: 


A Co-Ordinator Could Avert 


Disruption, Unemployment 


way can reasonably be expected in 


total production. 


While I am just as critical of Wash- 
ington’s hodge-podge flopping and 
floundering as most business leaders, 
as well as Bernard M. Baruch, I can- 
not but feel that President Roosevelt 
will shortly feel compelled to take the 
one supremely necessary step: Naming 
a chief co-ordinator, with authority to 
make final decisions, and be account- 
able only to the President. 

Mr. Baruch, who held a similar po- 
sition during the World War, has long 
vehemently urged such a_ sensible, 
businesslike step. After each‘of his fre- 
quent private sessions with the Presi- 
dent, he withheld public criticism. But 
at last he has concluded it is his duty, 
in the interest of the nation at this 
crucial point, to condemn Mr. Roose- 
velt’s inaction, and to urge most force- 
fully that an end be speedily put to 
hydra-headed, bureaucratic — bodies, 
each exercising its own judgment, with 
no practical executive over them all 
empowered to mesh all Washington’s 
gigantic economic activities. 

Given brilliant businesslike manage- 
ment at Washington, why should 2,- 
000,000—a popular current estimate— 
or any other enormous number of wage 
earners be thrown idle within the next 
few months, when total expenditures 
for industrial production will reach un- 
paralleled heights? Obviously, there 
should be work enough for all now em- 
ployed. 

True, it will take great managerial 
skill to achieve the impending expan- 
sive change-over from peace to war 
production, to allocate raw materials 
(even though they are in record-break- 
ing total supply) in such a way that 
defense will not be unduly crippled 


while at the same time many thousands 
of small plants will not be forced out 
of business, into bankruptcy, their 
workers thrown on the streets. 

Of course, if such inexperienced neo- 
phytes, such “reformers” as Harry 
Hopkins and Leon Henderson exercise 
arbitrary authority, not because of any 
practical . qualifications, but solely be- 
cause of their popularity at the White 
House, the country may suffer far 
more disruption and depression than 
even pessimists apprehend. 

It is inconceivable, however, that 
President Roosevelt will hold out much 


longer against putting our national 
house in order. 


Fear of rampant inflation is becom- 
ing widespread. Little wonder. Leon 
Henderson, acting for the Administra- 
tion, has been emitting price-limiting 
decrees galore, avowedly to curb infla- 
tion. But meanwhile the Administra- 
tion has made not the slightest move 
to restrict the skyrocketing of wages, 
while Congress has sought to balloon 
farm commodity prices out of line 
with other prices. 

Mr. Baruch advocates placing ceil- 
ings on all prices. It is unthinkable 
that politics will much longer be given 
precedence over patriotism and sound 
economic policies, that organized labor 
and organized farmers will be _per- 
mitted to inflate the cost of living, in- 
flate the already staggering cost of 
defense, inflate the grievous burdens 
on taxpayers, 

I have faith that public opinion will 
induce Washington to mend its ways 
and that, consequently, our war activi- 
ties will be so handled that the coming 
months will bring larger rather than 
less employment, increased rather than 
decreased production. 
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The Washington 
Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


THE SHAPES of defense trends are 
beginning to emerge more clearly as 
all-out defensers take over the reins 
in Washington, but definite answers to 
three vital business questions still de- 
pend on the outcome of internal tugs- 
o-war within the Government: 

1. Will small businesses be saved? 
Manufacturers now squeezed by mate- 
rial shortages—yes, as to most of them, 
via converting their plants to produce 
defense items. Dealers similarly affect- 
ed—no, unless they can take on non- 
metal lines or make their service busi- 
ness carry most of the load. War 
equipment will come first more than 
ever now; for that reason, smaller 
plants will be pressed into defense jobs 
if they can handle them, even where 
conversion costs are high. 

2. What about future labor troubles? 
They’re expected to grow worse before 
they improve. HILLMAN, only union 
man among the tops of the defense 
bosses, is distinctly unpopular with 
most CIO and AFL leaders. Under- 
cover schism between New Dealers and 
labor chiefs is widening. Labor fears 
price control will lead toward wage 
ceilings, blames lack of planning on 
non-defense plant layoffs, begins to 
sense that Gov't seizures mean the 
loss of the right to strike. Some unions 
are starting to side with management 
—purely as an expedient. 

3. Is the new defense setup center- 
ing in SPAB the final plan for defense 
direction? Main lines of the setup 
appear to be a “for the duration” 
proposition. BARUCH’s plumping for a 
one-man boss just after discussing 
SPAB with the President was not a 
scheme to pave the way for further 
streamlining. WALLACE’s appointment 
as chairman leaves no room for a 
super-chief with more power than the 
V-P. NELSON as executive director 
may be expected to acquire new au- 
thority gradually and become the oper- 


ating boss of the business end of the 
show. 





DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION—When 
SPAB promised a “survey” of defense 
needs and their effects on civilians it 
meant it would resolve inside disagree- 
ments over requirements and curtail- 
ments before any official sounding off 
in public, . . . When the public is told 
the worst to expect, there'll be figures 
to back the findings. . . . OPM (pro- 
duction & supply) will not take over 
Henperson’s OPA (price); he has 
added a dozen business men to his staff 
to soften Congressional charges that 
it’s dominated by “experts” with com- 
munist leanings. 


TAXES—If the tax bill is signed by 
Sept. 20, new excises (which cover 
floor stocks too) go into effect Oct. 1; 
if later, they won’t be collectible until 
Nov. 1. . . . Interest-bearing tax an- 
ticipation certificates are expected to 
bring the Treasury $6-7 billions before 
Mar. 15. August sales exceeded $1 bil- 
lion. . . . Merchants will promote de- 
fense bonds in a national Retailers-for- 
Defense week, Sept. 15-20. . . .Tax-talk 
for 1942: many more retail sales taxes, 
“possession” fees like the new $5-per- 
auto-per-year levy, payroll deductions 
probably by “forced loans” or social 
security increases. 


PROFITS—Profiteering, particularly on 
scarce items, is reported to be spread- 
ing. . . . Business representatives in 
Washington are concerned: they warn 
“this war is different,” reciting the 
strategy that the New Deal has used 
to extend permanent business controls 
by publicizing a few horrible examples 
of bad business practices. . . . Sen. 
TRUMAN’S defense investigating com- 
mittee, non-New Deal in complexion, 
is turning up many stories of favorit- 
ism in defense contract awards with 
big business bearing the brunt of the 
criticism. 


PRIORITIES—Most significant feature 


of OPM order compelling manufac- 


turers to take and expedite defense or- 
ders is the rigid control over all in- 
ventories which it envisages: stock 
only enough for current needs. .. . 
More companies are qualifying to use 
the defense supplies rating plan; it 
gives those with defense orders an 
edge in getting what’s needed for the 
commercial share of their business. 

. . Most basic industries will get 
blanket A-10 ratings on repairs and 
parts but A-10s now are too low to 
help much on all machinery and most 
metals, .. . Watch progress of idea for 
pooling total capacity of individual in- 
dustries and allocating to each com- 
pany the kind of product it’s best 
suited to make. 


PRICE CONTROL—HeEnp_ersov, still 
addicted to the be-tough-at-first tech- 
nique, is softening up in raising the 
first price ceilings he tried to set... . 
Gov't economists foresee no halt to 
upward price trend, except in a few 
unbalanced spots. Several insist living 
costs wil be 20% over pre-war days 
by Spring. . . . Effective price legisla- 
tion this year looks doubtful; White 
House bill will be badly mangled be- 


fore it passes Congress. 


SHORTAGES—Refiners had to devise 
a cost-spreading formula to share the 
increased price of using rail tank cars 
for gasoline but it’s promised to 
relieve the shortage. When the going 
got rough, IcKEs escaped to the West 
Coast. He didn’t want to face a Sena- 
torial inquiry. . . . Shortages do pre- 
vail on almost all imports and metals. 
. . » Interurban lines can’t get enough 
busses and trolleys to haul workers at 
defense centers. . . . Airlines are over- 
crowded, get no new ships and have 
to fight for equipment. . . . Paper 
users can get only as much as they 
were taking a year ago. . . . Test of 
freight car supply will come with 
October traffic peak. . . . House build- 
ers are closing down by the hundred; 
they can’t even get nails. 


CONSERVATION—Junk man is com- 
ing into his own; scrap of all sorts is 
in heavy demand. . . . Waste paper 
collection drives will be staged in 
every State. . . . Requests of public to 
“conserve” are boomeranging; it buys 
more instead of saving. . . . OPM is 
convinced conservation must be com- 
pulsory to be effective; it will be con- 
fined to manufacturers via substitute 
materials for now. 
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Change-Over to Level Off 
Output, Say Economists 


‘THE NEXT QUARTER will be one of much 
confusion, as bottlenecks in materials, 
machines and men force large-scale 
shifts from civilian to defense produc- 
tion. 

This is the verdict of 15 economists. 
all in the key industries, polled in the 
ForsBes Forecast oF Business Con- 
pitions for the fourth quarter. They 
believe that production will level off. 
perhaps decline slightly. reflecting this 
change-over period. 


Actually. they guess the Federal 
Reserve Board Index of Industrial 


Production, adjusted for seasonal va- 
riation. will stay around 164——-the esti- 
mated average for July, August and 
September. This figure is an average 
of all estimates, with some predicting 
as high as 171, others as low as 158. 


Little Man Will Suffer 


The small business man will be hit 
the hardest, say these economists. In- 
deed. he will have to fight for his life. 
But they all agree that he is 
doomed. “His ingenuity and flexibility 
should save him,” says one economist, 
voicing an opinion shared by several 
of his colleagues. 

“There will be failures, of course.” 
says another. “But substitute materials 
are working out in many cases. Be- 
sides, the small business man will soon 
get more consideration.” 

“It will be a bad squeeze,” another 
concludes. 


not 


Prices Going Up 


Despite controls, say the economists, 
prices will advance. Present controls, 
as well as those being drafted, can 
only delay rather than prevent ad- 
vances, they point out. 

Says one economist, summing up the 
situation: “It should be kept in mind 
that a substantial and rapid rise in 
output almost inevitably calls forth 
some price rise. To avoid price rise of 
this character would require stringent 
regimentation and control of business 
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by Government out of proportion to 
the probable benefit. I expect that the 
anti-inflation program will be effective 
in preventing substantial price rise, al- 
though not so in preventing moderate 
price rise, 

Other opinions advanced: 

l. “The effect of price controls is 
only enough to slow down the rate of 
inflation.” 

2. “Price controls can’t be effective 
unless applied to wages and farm prod- 
ucts. 

3. “Only higher taxes and forced 
savings can stop rising prices.” 

4. “Wide-scale rationing might help.” 


Shutdowns, Unemployment 


The economists see eye to eye on the 
labor situation. They believe that un- 
employment will spread for the period. 
as a result of shutdowns—and other 
dislocations—in the consumer fields. 
“Unemployment may disappear in 


some quarters,” it is pointed out. “but 





it will grow in others.” The economists 
believe there will be more pressure 
against strikes, but no anti-strike legis. 
lation. 


Random Remarks 


l. “Priorities will become more 
stringent and more difficult to admin. 
ister.” 

2. “Research will continue at a rap- 
id pace, paving the way for post-war 
readjustment.” 

3. “In the meantime, small investors 
will sit tight.” 


Contributors 


Economists polled in this tenth quar- 
terly ForBES forecast of business con- 
ditions include Henry B. Arthur, Swift 
& Co.; W. C. Bober, Johns-Manville 
Corp.; C. W. Foss; A. H. Robinson, 
Eastman Kodak Co.; Wilson E. Wright, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Others have re- 
quested that their names not be listed 
for reasons of company policy. 
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War Pattern Seems Well 
Set for Next Quarter 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


THE INTERNATIONAL future still is as 
clouded as it was that fateful Sunday 
morning two years ago when I sat in 
my garden outside London and heard 
Prime Minister Chamberlain sorrow- 
fully announce that “we are at war 
with Germany.” But if present signs 
mean anything, the broad general pic- 
ture of the conflict in Europe prob- 
ably won’t change much in the next 
three months. 

The hot spot now is the Far East 
but my guess is that a U. S.-Japanese 
conflict in the Pacific before the year’s 
end is no better than a 50-50 chance. 

Informed sources in Japan and Chi- 
na seem to think Japan still doesn’t 
want a war with the United States and 
Britain now. But the cutting off of sup- 
plies to Japan by these two powers 
may make it essential for her to move 
south to obtain what she must have to 
exist. The outcome depends upon 
whether President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill can obtain satisfac- 
tory concessions from Japan and still 
allow her an “out” to save face in the 
Far East. 


THIS COMING QUARTER 


For the quarter it looks like: 

1. Russian resistance will keep Hit- 
ler busy on that front at least another 
three months. 

2. U. S. participation on a shooting 
basis has been pushed back by Hitler’s 
turning on Stalin, possibly until Spring. 

3. The much-talked-of German at- 
tempt to invade England similarly has 
been moved out of the immediate fu- 
ture. 

4. Germany will try to extend her 
counter-blockade into the South Atlan- 
tic. 

5. Britain will continue to concen- 
trate on building up the defense of the 
Mediterranean, with a view of opening 


possible invasion routes to the Conti- 
nent, 








Wituiam F. Brooks is Managing Editor of 
Fores. 


6. U. S. war production will begin 
to reach the stage of effectiveness, with 
increasing dislocations of consumer 
goods. 

The President has just said that “it 
is very possible” that the perils facing 
the nation and the world “may be even 
more serious at this moment than they 
were at the end of August and the be- 
ginning of September, 1939, when the 
war began.” He has suggested that the 
Axis, rather than the Americas, may 
force the final decision. I assume that 
by this he meant Hitler would push 
Japan into action against the United 
States. It seems unlikely that Hitler 
would seek a direct break with the 
U. S. without getting Japan involved. 


OVER-CONFIDENCE A DANGER 


The present danger, it seems, both 
here and in England, is in over-confi- 
dence and over-dependence upon Rus- 
sia. The eastern campaign has forced 
Hitler to let up on England for a time, 
but there is no assurance that this is 
more than a respite. Production of war 
equipment in this country still is as 
vital for England as ever and any ten- 
dency now to relax might be fatal to 
the policy this Government has avowed. 

Both Washington and London real- 
ize this and the next three months will 
see intensive campaigns to keep the 
democratic people on their toes. Brit- 
ain still does not have an offensive 
army. Its ultimate success depends up- 
on the production facilities and deliv- 
eries from the United States. If Russia 
should collapse suddenly and Hitler 
throw everything into an all-out gas, 
air and sea attack on England the out- 
come might in no way be certain. It is 
doubtful if the U. S. could deliver ef- 
fective aid, even if war was declared. 

The British Air Ministry says that 
Germany and Italy have lost 7,792 
planes of all types in all theaters of 
action since the beginning of the war, 
while 3,021 British aircraft have been 
destroyed. This doesn’t mean that Brit- 


ain is much better off if it becomes 
necessary to go through another battle 
of Britain. Germany had the advantage 
in numbers all along and apparently 
still maintains a lead, although Hitler’s 
communications lines are now flung 
all over Europe. 

From the beginning of the war 
through July 31, British figures show 
Nazi bombs killed 42,257 persons and 
wounded and detained in hospitals 53,- 
125 throughout Britain. German fig- 
ures are not available but as U. S. 
planes begin to reach England in num- 
bers Churchill has promised that the 
R.A.F. will continue to deal reprisals. 


MORE R.A.F. BOMBING 


This next quarter will see an inten- 
sification of R.A.F. bombing activity 
over Germany and Italy. Boulogne al- 
ready has been bombed 108 times; 
Cologne 103 times, Hamm 84 times, 
Bremen 81, Calais 77, Hamburg 76. 
Brest and Rotterdam 72 each, and Ber- 
lin 49 times. Against this London has 
had 569 air-raid warnings. 

At sea British figures show that the 
battle of the Atlantic is slowly turning 
back toward normal. They claim that 
until July 31, the Axis had sunk a 
total of 1,738 ships, of which 1,087 
were British, 334 Allied and 326 neu- 
tral, having a combined tonnage of 
7,118,122 tons. Against this the Brit- 
ish claim they have destroyed 4,007.- 
000 tons of German, Italian and other 
shipping useful to the enemy. 


CAN GERMAN MORALE HOLD UP? 


The belief long has been held in 
England by some high officials that the 
Germans won't be able to take bomb- 
ings as well as they give them. It is 
probably questionable whether the 
German spirit yet is broken enough so 
that mass bombing will have any ma- 
jor effect on the country’s morale. The 
Germans think they are fighting for 
survival and have been well prepared 
for hardship and suffering by the con- 
trolled German press. 

If the R.A.F. really gets under way 
and gives Berlin an all-out blitz with 
incendiaries and explosives it will be 
interesting to see whether this theory 
is more than wistful thinking. 

[ think that mass bombings of Ger- 
many will not have any more morale 
effect than they have had in England. 
It was proven pretty well at Madrid 
that mass bombings merely serve to in- 
crease the hate of the bombed people 
for the winged engines that deal them 
death. 
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Epwin T. Gipson 


THE FisH were biting merrily that 
day. As fast as the young scientist 
dropped his line through the hole in 
the thick Labrador ice some hungry 
fellow snapped at the bait; and as fast 
as he yanked them in he tossed them 
over his shoulder onto the ice and 
went after more. 

When he was ready to leave, each 
fish was frozen solid. 

He took them to his igloo and left 
them outside in the sub-zero weather. 
Days passed, but the fish remained in 
perfect condition, as fresh as when 
they danced so frantically on the end 
of his line. 

An idea began shaping itself in 
Clarence Birdseye’s head. 

Back home in Gloucester, Mass., a 
few weeks later—it was late in 1923— 
Birdseye took the meat of a freshly 
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killed rabbit and several fish 
fillets, packed them in candy 
boxes and froze them with 
dry ice. 
As simply as that was born 
the Birdseye process of quick 
freezing perishable foods, 
dressed at the point of pro- 
duction, in consumer pack- 
ages. 
Today, more than 350,- 
000,000 pounds of perish- 
able foods—60 varieties of 
fruits, vegetables, seafoods, 
poultry and meats—pre- 
pared in this manner are be- 
ing sold annually from some 
13,600 retail grocery stores 
in every State of the Union. 
Before the end of this year 
the number will have reached 
the total of 16,000. 

General Foods Corp. (then the Pos- 
tum Co., Inc.) acquired the Birdseye 
quick freeze process—a vastly im- 
proved process by then—in 1929. To- 
day the business is carried on by its 
subsidiary, Frosted Foods Sales Corp. 

Edwin T. Gibson, the Brooklyn- 
born, law-trained president of Frosted 
Foods, describes the business this way: 

“We are butchers, hucksters, fisher- 
men and farmers. We have to exercise 
great care in our estimates both of 
crops and markets. The margin of 
profit per package is necessarily small. 
Unless we estimate accurately our pro- 
duction to our sales, we can find our- 
selves very unhappy.” 

Gibson, who is 57 and looks 10 
years younger, is tall, lean, bronzed 
and serious. Chatting across the un- 
cluttered desk of his office in the 
Postum Building at 250 Park Avenue, 
New York—probably the best known 


Sealing Zero 


A Man Goes Fishing and 
An Industry Is Born 


By DALE HARRISON 


address in the food business—he gives 
the impression of being a conservative 
executive distinctly disinclined to com- 
mercial sensationalism in any form. 
Whatever program he sets for Frosted 
Foods, one feels certain it has been 
painstakingly prepared and every con- 
tingency anticipated. 

“One must have his dreams in this 
business,” he told me, “but he must 
never let his dreams take him off the 
ground.” 


ROMANCE IS UNPROFITABLE 


“The romance of business is all well 
enough to talk about,” he went on, 
“but romance is apt to be pretty ex- 
pensive. For example, we could go 
into the tropics and quick freeze rare 
and exotic fruits, bringing them to the 
American public as fresh as when they 
were picked. It would give a romantic 
touch to our business. Suppose we 
quick froze mangos. Mangos are all 
right, but how many people would eat 
more than a few a year? They would 
take up space in a dealer’s case which 
would otherwise be used for products 
in constant demand, like peas and lima 
beans. You see? Romance is very 
pretty but unprofitable.” 

Gibson, who got Honorable Mention 
on the late Walter Camp’s 1906 All- 
America football team for his play as 
a halfback at Cornell, said that there 
is another school of thought which 
holds that the “romantic” touch would 
pique public interest, attracting atten- 
tion to all frozen products, but with 
this Gibson does not agree. He prefers 
to hold his company’s production to 
the staples—the commodities people 
are accustomed to eating and which 
they prefer. 

“The eating habits of the American 
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people are well established. To attempt 
to change them is a delicate and in- 
yolved process which calls for care and 
long planning. The food value of spin- 
ach is beyond question, but it is not 
easy to place it regularly on the table 
of a family which has always preferred 
meat and potatoes.” 

He spoke, too, of the industry’s task 
in overcoming the average housewife’s 
prejudice against frozen food. She 
knows, he said, that apples or potatoes 
left outdoors and frozen are not good. 
She knows that ordinary cold-storage 
eggs and poultry are below the stand- 
ard of fresh products. It has been one 
of the serious problems of his company 
to educate the public to distinguish be- 
tween foods that are slow frozen and 
quick frozen. 

Quick freezing produces a condition 
of suspended animation. It adds noth- 
ing, it subtracts nothing. It simply 
“freezes” the product into a status quo 
which it retains as long as it is main- 
tained at approximately zero tempera- 
ture. 

Frosted Foods contracts for between 
45,000 and 50,000 acres of vegetables 
annually, providing its own seed to 
insure uniformity of crop, and spread- 
ing its acreage widely over the coun- 
try as insurance against crop failures. 
The acreage, Gibson said, is all within 
half an hour’s trucking distance of one 
of the many freezing units. From the 
time a vegetable, such as peas or lima 
beans, is picked until it is placed in 
the freezing machines is approximately 
three hours. When a housewife buys 
a package of quick frozen peas months 
later, she is buying peas only three 
hours off the vines, for time has 
stopped for the vegetable when the 
sub-zero cold fastened upon it. 


PACKAGING COMES FIRST 


Everything is packaged before being 
quick frozen, thus eliminating the 
danger of dehydration during freezing 
and subsequent handling. Once frozen, 
the packages must be kept at tempera- 
tures considerably below those which 
are adequate in ordinary cold-storage 
processes. Specially made refrigerator 
cars and trucks are required for trans- 
portation, and there must be special 
storage cases in every store where the 
food is offered for sale. 

This necessity for maintaining con- 
stant zero is a main reason why 
Frosted Foods avoids long storage, 
each week or month or year of storage 
adding to the cost. Thus though the 
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product itself is in no way impaired 
by long periods of proper storage, the 
expense of such storage could increase 
the product’s cost eventually to far be- 
yond what consumers would pay. 
The actual process of quick freezing 
is a comparatively simple operation. 
Inside a square insulated cabinet are 
aluminum plates, like shelves, with in- 
ternal passages for the refrigerant. 
The packaged foods are placed be- 
tween the plates. The plates are 
brought together by controlled pres- 
sure, contact being established top and 
bottom. The plate temperatures are 
kept at 28 degrees below zero Fahren- 





Quick-frozen foods, 
America’s fastest grow- 
ing new industry, 
owes a lot to Edwin T. 
Gibson, president of 
Frosted Foods. Here’s a 
round-up of his ideas 
on selling and mer- 
chandising with some 
facts about the man. 











heit. This contact method of withdraw- 
ing heat is considered far better and 
faster than any other. As one official 
explained it: “If you enter a room of 
sub-zero temperature it will be several 
minutes before you become conscious 
of the severe cold; but if you should 
touch with your hand a piece of metal 
of that temperature you would realize 
it at once.” 

Frosted Foods is one industry which 
is completely All-American, though 
President Gibson doesn’t consider that 
unusual. “This is a self-sufficient con- 
tinent,” he said. “There is no reason 
to go out of it for our products or 
materials.” 

The company’s market, too, is All- 
American. There is no export, he said; 
the American market is plenty large 
enough, and there are many problems 
of distribution yet to be solved before 
worrying about outside sales. 

The Defense program, by requiring 
aluminum, will be a factor militating 
against expansion of company facili- 
ties for quick freezing. At the same 
time, Defense is providing a market 
for company products at Army posts 
and hospitals. Sales to institutions are 


an important item of the company’s 
business. 

Mr. Gibson’s connection with the 
food business dates back over 20 years 
to the time he became secretary of the 
American Sugar and Refining Co. He 
also served on the International Sugar 
Committee which functioned as a 
virtual pool of the Allies’ sugar supply 
during the World War. He was a 
Major in the United States Army Ord- 
nance in 1918-19, serving overseas. 

Among his most interesting experi- 
ences in the practice of law following 
his graduation from Cornell in 1907 
were the two years he served as trial 
counsel for the Legal Aid Society in 
the defense of impoverished persons 
charged with crime. 

During the boom years of 1926-30 
Gibson was president of the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Co., leaving to become ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Empire 
Bond and Mortgage Corp. 

After that was a year spent in fight- 
ing his way back to health from a 
complete nervous breakdown. He 
joined the General Foods organization 
in 1932, and a year later became presi- 
dent of Frosted Foods. He was made 
a vice-president of General Foods in 
1939. 

Gibson does not believe quick 
frozen foods will ever completely sup- 
plant the merchandising of other 
foods. Like all new undertakings, the 
first few years have been directed less 
toward immediate profits than toward 
the building of a sound organization. 


TYPICAL MEMO 


Business men who are vexed with 
the problem of waste within their or- 
ganizations may find interesting a 
memorandum to his employees by the 
Frosted Foods president: 

“If, for example, we were netting 
14,% on our sales,” he wrote, “it 
would be necessary for us to sell three 
packages of 40-oz Limas in order to 
get back the cost in profits of one 
three-cent stamp. 

“A telegram costing 50 cents would 
necessitate the sale of 50 packages; a 
business trip costing $100 would ne- 
cessitate the sale of 10,000 packages; 
and the purchase of a piece of equip- 
ment costing $1,000 would necessitate 
our selling 100,000 packages. 

“It is necessary to spend money to 
do business, but these figures do in- 
dicate the necessity of watching even 
small expenses and making certain 
they are necessary.” 
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Even before the first shovel- 
ful of earth ts turned for a 
new defense plant, Under- 
wood Typewriters have 
listed specifications, instruc. 
tions and all other details 
of a vast undertaking that 
must be recorded in legible, 
clean-cut type. 


Engineering staffs in 

defense plants rely upon 
the speedandaccuracyof 
UnderuoodSundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Ma- 
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Planes that streak across the heavens .. . tanks that 
rumble along the highways... guns that roar on artillery 
ranges .. . products of lathes, drills, drop hammers, mill- 
ing machines in American factories! 
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But we, engaged in the production of machines of busi- 

ness, like to think of the specifications for those imple- N 
ments of defense that were written on Underwood Type- 
writers ! 





...Of the vast and complex stock control jobs being 
handled in defense plants by Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Accounting Machines—every day! 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- 


... Of the millions in defense money going into pay rolls chines - fun in stock and pnaae ? 
. . control, in ban ng accounts receivable anc 
prepared and recorded in accord with all Federal and State pandile, in tahing one of hey eal, nate 


requirements on Underwood Elliott Fisher machines! ae oe ing records required by Federal and State 


governments. 
...Of the interminable calculations going on day after 
day in engineering and production offices on Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines! 


...Of the sturdy Underwood Portable Typewriters that 
are afield and afloat with the armed forces of the Nation! 





We like to think that these machines of business, backing ee 
up other machines of defense and facilitating the whole 

tremendous task, symbolize the strength and the spirit of 

America and the willingness of all to add their mite and 

their might to the needs of the National Emergency. 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sturdy Underwood Portables are the steady 
Sales and Service Everywhere companions of engineers and production men 

. for typing reports, issuing instructions, 
taking care of all writing details in the field, 
in the road and at home. 


Essential elements of all Underwood Elliett 
Fisher machines are the Supplies desi 
especially for use with those machines— 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Ribbons, Carbon 
Papers, etc 





the Nation’t Defente ; 


Copyright 1941, 


Underwood Ethott Fisher Cor 
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NEW IDEAS 


ee « pointing the way to progress and profits 


Moth Beaten 


Renowned for closet capers, the 
moth is now revealed as an enemy of 
electric power equipment. Westing- 
house states that the felt washers in 
its power lines are being sprayed with 
insecticide to prevent moths from turn- 
ing the washers into washouts. 


Ink Eradicator 


Aluminum Company of America is 
setting the pace for conserving alumi- 
num. In a bold stroke, the company 
has decreed that no aluminum ink can 
be used in its promotion and sales 
booklets. This will save about 16,000 
pounds of aluminum a year—enough 
to make 2,000 airplane engine pistons 
* or 225 propellers. 


The Perfect Fuel 

A combination liquid fuel, composed 
of 60% coal and 40% oil, may soon 
be introduced. Coal is dissolved cheap- 


ly by using furfural, a low-cost chemi- 


cal obtained from farm waste; an acid 
treatment removes ash and other for- 
eign material; the liquid coal is then 
mixed with oil. Three big advantages 
are claimed for the combination fuel: 
(1) It gives a hotter fire than either 
oil or coal alone. (2) It can increase 
the cruising range of ships. (3) It re- 
duces fire risk since it can be stored 
under water seal. Prediction: That the 
liquid can be utilized in making resins 
and plastics. 


Goat Getter 


Cut off from supplies of imported 
rabbit fur, American hat manufactur- 
ers have blown the lid off research in 
attempting to find a domestic replace- 
ment for this valuable material. Ex- 
periments with a number of substitutes 
are now reported to have produced an 
ideal replacement: Kid mohair, the 
fleece of the angora goat. Said to be a 
supple, lustrous fiber of extreme soft- 
ness, the mohair is actually claimed to 
have felting qualities superior to rab- 


bit fur. Since angora goat population 
is between five and six million, with 
annual fleece production of 18 to 20 
million pounds, a hatless America is 
looked upon as merely a bad dream. 


Female Finances 


‘It’s the woman who pays—but it’s 
the woman who should pay, according 
to the latest findings of Dr. James 
Madison Wood, president of Stephens 
College. According to Dr. Wood, col- 
lective holdings of American women 
exceed $210,000,000,000 and they cor 
trol 70% of all private wealth. [hey 
buy 90% of all food, 95% of all fur. 
nishings, 75% of all clothing and (be- 
lieve it or not) 63% of men’s ties. 


W ell Done 


General Baking Co. (Bond Bread) 
does not believe in half-baked promo- 
tion. Their latest public relations stunt, 
on Philadelphia’s Chestnut & 15th Sts., 
is a stainless steel and glass bakery, 
housing a model bread factory, topped 





SLEEK is the word for these huge, 
heavy trucks, with Plexiglas bomb- 
er-type cockpits—the ultimate in 
modern design. Now touring the 
country in General Motors’ “Par- 
ade of Progress” (the company’s 
traveling science carnival), these 
trucks of tomorrow have incor- 
porated the terrifying efficiency of 
a war machine. 

The transparent plastic nose, for 
example, offers the two-man crew 
perfect visibility; is shatterproof, 
provides greater resistance to wind, 
yet transmits 90% of the sun’s 
ultra-violet rays. 

Thirty-three feet long, with fold- 
ing sides and bumpers all around, 
these “Futur-liners” offer greater 
comfort and beauty, as well as 
greater efficiency. 





Here They Come—the Trucks of Tomorrow! 
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with a huge, transparent, revolving 
replica of a loaf of Bond Bread. In- 
genious lighting of this huge loaf (it 
is7x 7x 15 feet, weighs 1,000 pounds) 
makes it look good enough to eat. 


Gadgets 


Just announced: (1) A combination 
garbage pail and rat trap; (2) a golf- 
ing harness that keeps the player in 
proper stance; (3) a fishing hook, 
with a gun attachment, which shoots 
nibblers; (4) a “painless diaper,” in 
which string is used instead of pins. 


Pep Package 

A number of packagers of office 
lunches are not ducking the wave of 
vitamin popularity. Instead, they are 
supplementing the traditional fare 
(sandwich, pie and milk) with vitamin 
capules. 


Hotel Service 


“Our Beautiful City” booklets are 
issued by many hotels in an effort to 
attract tourist trade. In St. Louis, how- 
ever, two hotels (The Lennox and The 
Mayfair) have gone one step further. 
They have made available to all busi- 
ness travellers a booklet entitled, “The 
St. Louis Market,” a pocket-sized store- 
house of the latest statistics in manu- 
facturing, wholesale, retail and con- 
sumer fields. Rounded out with infor- 
mation on transportation facilities and 
seasonal climatic conditions, the book- 
let should prove valuable to any busi- 
ness man interested in the possibilities 
of the St. Louis area. According to the 
hotels, the booklet is only the begin- 
ning of a complete Business Informa- 
tion Bureau soon to be set up as a 
regular service. 


Sales Songs 


Music, spaced by 20-second commer- 
cials, is now being wired to three First 
National super-markets in White Plains, 
N.Y. A new company, Storecasts, Inc., 
provides the music (Musak), charges 
advertisers $10 per store per week. 


Sweet Wax 


The road to self-sufficiency in Amer- 
ica is growing shorter day by day. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture now 
reports that sugarcane “mud” (after 
the cane is milled) may yield six or 
seven million pounds of wax a year. 
By treating the dried “mud” with a 
solvent, a wax is obtained with a melt- 
ing point of 174 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Because the war has melted away 
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“I couLpn’T sell gold bricks for 
a dime a dozen!” 

The remark was made to me by 
a friend some years ago. At the 
time he was out of work, out of 
funds. I had suggested selling. 
“There’s always a job for a sales- 
man,” I said. “Why don’t you try 
selling?” 

He did. Today he is district 
sales manager for a large food 
concern. His principal duty is to 
train salesmen. 

“How do you explain it?” I 
asked him recently. 

“Simple,” he said. “I always 
told my customers the truth— 
nothing but the truth.” 

He smiled at my perplexity. 

“T knew I’d never succeed with- 
out being honest with myself,” he 
explained, “and to do that, I had 
to be honest with my customers. 
I always told them the plain, un- 
varnished facts . . . enthusiastical- 
ly, yes .. . but the facts.” 

My friend scratched his head. 

“For instance,” he said. “If I 
were selling hair tonic that was 





Nothing But the Truth 


good for the scalp, I would say so 
and explain why. But I would also 
say the stuff wouldn’t cure dan- 
druff. Customers would like that. 
It would show that I was honest, 
that I wasn’t using tricks to make 
sales.” 

“So it’s that simple,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Honesty is 
the best selling policy. But it’s 
often hard to make salesmen rec- 
ognize that fact. Indeed, facts are 
half the battle, especially when 
you're telling the truth. So many 
salesmen go off half-cocked, with- 
out all the facts. As a result, they 
must turn to tricks . . . or, what’s 
worse, high-pressure . . . to make 
sales. 

“Oh, you can put over a smart 
deal once in a while,” he went on, 
“but continued sales are what 
count. And if you want sales and 
more sales, you can’t make prom- 
ises or guarantees that you can’t 
back up. You might dispense with 
a dozen other qualities, but not 
honesty. No sir!” 

—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 





stocks of wax, the sugarcane discovery 
is welcome news to manufacturers of 
polishes, impregnated and coated pro- 
ducts and molded articles. 


Stamp of Approval 

Pitney-Bowes (postage meters) is on 
its toes. The latest annual report of the 
company is not only being sent to 
stockholders and employees, but to 
customers as well, Says the company: 
“The idea that many of our customers 
might be interested in knowing some- 
thing more of the background and 
policies under which we endeavor to 
serve them, seemed both logical and 
appealing.” Thus far, customer com- 
ment has been very favorable. 


Warm Welcome 


When salesmen call at the Syracuse, 
N. Y., plant of Carrier Corp. (air con- 
ditioning), they don’t have to ask the 
receptionist for the names of various 
officers, about the company’s policy of 
purchasing. “Welcome Booklets,” con- 
taining all this information, are handed 
to visiting salesmen the moment they 
enter in search of information. 





Key Call 


A new phone “dial,” developed by 
Bell Laboratories, operates like a cash 
register. You ring up the number, get 
a record of your cell in one operation. 


Spreads Contentment 


Refrigerators sometimes make but- 
ter so hard that it must be softened 
before using. A butter “hot plate,” 
just announced, keeps butter in re- 
frigerators at ready-to-spread tem- 
perature, no matter how cold the re- 
frigerator gets. 


Tid Bits 

Newest way to heat a house: Hot 
water pipes are laid in coil fashion on 
a bed of crushed rock, concrete floors 
are poured over them and a heating 
system has thus been installed. Newest 
way to inspect boiler drums: A 1,000,- 
000-volt x-ray machine, which pene- . 
trates eight inches of steel. Newest way 
to make highways safe: White curb- 
ing, with vertical grooves, for super 
light reflection. Light from headlamps 
is reflected back by the grooves. 
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The People Speak Their Minds 


Nationwide poll of 10,000 men and women reveals : 
their opinions on responsibility for defense delays 


In our AUGUST nationwide poll of the 
American people we asked among oth- 
er questions, the following: 


“Many people think that the 
defense program is not going 
ahead fast enough. Who do you 
think is most to blame for this: 
a) business leaders; b) labor 
union leaders; c) the Government 
in Washington; d) others?” 


In this poll, 10,000 men and women 
living in cities and towns throughout 
the United States were interviewed. 
These interviews were made by 337 in- 
terviewers under the direction of 60 
psychologists. All interviews were com- 
pleted during the first week in August. 
A few of the questions, of which the 
above was one, were asked of only 
every other person, but in all income 
groups proportionately, from the high- 
est to the lowest. 

In view of the bickerings and inter- 
ruptions of the Defense Program so 
far, and in view of the grave necessity 
for unity among the leaders of the 
American people at this time, we hesi- 
tated long before even asking this 
question and were even more reluctant 
to release the results. However, in a 
democracy like ours the opinions of 
the people should be known. Even if 
the opinions are not palatable in cer- 
tain quarters, they should help to pro- 
mote unity by helping the country’s 
leaders to see themselves as their fol- 
lowers see them. 


LABOR BLAMED MOST 


To be sure, no one question can do 
full justice to what people really think 
and believe. However, it may give a 
good indication. The above question 
did enable people to speak their minds 
quite definitely, at least in respect to 
the responsibilities of the three prin- 





Dr. Henry C. Link is the originator and 
director of the oldest national poll of public 
opinion now in existence. These polls are 
conducted by the Psychologicel Corporation 
of which he is Vice-President and Director. 
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By HENRY C. LINK 


cipal groups of leaders—business, la- 
bor union, and Government. Here is 
what the American people had to say 
about the Defense Program and its 
delays: 


7% blamed business leaders 
319% blamed labor union leaders 
14°%/, blamed the Government in 

Washington 
1% blamed Communists, Nazis, 
the people 
23%, said that everything was go- 
ing well 
27% said they had no positive 
Opinion 


These percentages total 103 because 
3% gave more than one answer. 

Many people were anxious to speak 
their minds at length on this subject 
and volunteered such comments as: 

“The labor unions are using the De- 
fense Program as a means of feather- 
ing their own nests.” 

“The Government is afraid to crack 
down on the labor unions and there- 


fore encourages the unions to 
on making trouble.” ; 

“The President’s Mediation Boar 
settles defense strikes by giving th 
unions practically everything th 
want, and this encourages other uni¢ 
to go on strike.” ] 

“Even when the Government dog 
take over a plant, as in the case of th 
North American Aviation strike, 
ends up by giving the unions wha 
they struck for, and this means mor 
strikes.” 

“Some business men are thinking 
too much of profits and not enough 
defense.” 

“The Government knows how t 
spend money, but only the business 
men know how to produce the goods.” 

“How can business leaders be ex 
pected to do a good job with all the 


interference of the Government and 
the unions? In the last war. unions” 
were not allowed to use the emergency — 
to get closed shops or union shops.” — 


“The Government ought to get rid 
(Continued on page 39) 





Labor Union Leaders 
Don’t know.. 


Government in Washington 


than one group. 





The Defense Program 


Question: Many people think that the Defense Program is not going ahead fast 
enough. Who do you think is most to blame for this: Business Leaders 
cidade The 
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Government in Washington................ : 


Results by Income Groups—A having the highest incomes and D the lowest. 
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As Defense production gains momen- 
tum, the lesson of the lost horseshoe 
takes on greater significance. Lack of 
thorough precaution in seemingly 
minor matters exacts severe penalties 
in delayed results. 


Every detail in directing and han- 
dling production must be protected 
by the use of methods which guard 
against delays, mistakes and waste. 

Addressograph, Multigraph and 
Multilith methods, by providing 
greater speed and accuracy in many 
office and factory operations, assure 


the accomplishment of desired 
results. These methods, continuously 
developed for better service to busi- 
ness during nearly half a century, 
are proving of greater importance 
than ever in this period of National 
Emergency. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The 
services of our methods department 
and trained field personnel are avail- 
able to assist you in extending the 
use of your present equipment and 
broadening its effectiveness. Take 
full advantage of these services. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH- 
MULTILITH METHODS 
HELP TO: 
Conserve Productive Hours 
Improve Payroll Procedures 
Speed Up Order Handling 
Simplify Purchasing Routine 
Provide Accurate Instructions 
Speed Out Communications 
Eliminate Errors in Routine 
Safeguard Investment in Materials at 
Simplify Record Keeping 
Simplify Preparation of Reports 
Control Machine Maintenance 
Safeguard Capital Asset Records 


Lower Operating Costs 
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The Pattern of Business 
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A stupy of 1,894 different occupations 
in 21 key defense industries reveals that 
almost two-thirds are jobs in which 
women could be employed success- 
fully. Already, so many women are 
shifting from office to factory jobs that 
hairdressers are creating “defense 
styles,” designed to keep tresses out of 
trouble. 
* 

Retail rationing of autos, radios, re- 
frigerators, etc., is not far off. At the 
moment, no course of action has been 
decided upon, although the rationing 
systems of other countries are being 
studied. Good guess: /ndustries may 
have to work out their own allotment 
systems. 

* 

Co-operative purchasing, as a means 
of breaking material bottlenecks, is get- 
ting under way. Three competitive 
truck companies, turning out standard- 


ized scout cars, have actually set up a 
“purchasing commission,” composed 
of a P.A. from each company. 

* 

The first of the new emergency (Lib- 
erty Fleet) vessels will be launched this 
month. By mid-December, says the 
Maritime Commission, merchant ships 
will be launched at the rate of one a 
day; by the middle of next year, at the 
rate of two a day. 

* 

More research is becoming the by- 
product of more taxes. Even “specu- 
lative research,” despite the shortage of 
good research men, is no longer the 
exception. 

* 

If and when we have an acute gas 
shortage, service station operators will 
have more than gas and oil sales to 
worry about. According to a Census 
Bureau report, just released, one-sixth 


—— 


of dollar volume in 1939 came from 
service and merchandise other than 
gas and oil (grease jobs, food, bever. 
ages, lodging). 


Makers of chewing gum are enjoy. 
ing a juicy jump in business, which 
can be traced to new outlets in Army 
camps. 


* 

The gasoline shortage has been ex. 
aggerated, say oil men, who declare: 
Barring the transfer of more tankers, 
the shortage this year should not ex- 
ceed 10%. However, few stations now 
stay open all night, although a grow. 
ing number of dealers are ignoring 
Henderson’s list of “fair prices” for 
regular gasoline. What’s more, public 
resentment is growing. In Rochester, 
N. Y., for instance, the local automo- 
bile club has abandoned its “I don’t 
waste gas” drive, explaining: “The 
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Ickes campaign is part of the process 
to make the nation war-minded.” 
* 

Taking stock of present and poten- 
tial food supplies, the Department of 
Agriculture reports: Our needs will be 
supplied for the next year, with but 
few exceptions—pork, dairy products, 
poultry, lard and some canned goods, 
all under demand by lend-lease coun- 
tries. 

* 

Though supplies of all-silk stockings 
will not be depleted for several months, 
substitutes, especially fine cotton and 
lisle stockings, are going over in a big 
way. 

* 

President Roosevelt has approved a 
$5,000,000 W.P.A. project to train 
5,000 recreation leaders for 350 mili- 
tary and defense areas. 

* 

Cotton houses, designed for defense 
workers, are now on the market. Con- 
sisting of three rooms, prefabricated, 
they can be put up in 64 man-hours. 
Requiring 700 pounds of cotton, their 
popularity would greatly reduce our 
mountainous cotton surplus. 

* 

In Chicago, a motorized express 
company has reverted to horses on two 
routes. Reason: “Gas is scarce, but 
there’s plenty of cats.” 

* 

Super markets are taking a super 
slice of grocery sales. Although super 
markets with annual sales of more than 
$100,000 represented only 2.7% of the 
total number of grocery stores in 1939, 
their sales ($2,046,237,000) accounted 
for 26.50% of all grocery store vol- 
ume. 

* 


Tighter instalment credit terms are 
having no appreciable effect on sales, 
say retailers, who believe fourth quar- 
ter sales, both in volume and dollar 
value, will exceed the record-high 1929 
level. 

* 

Strikes are still causing more than 
1,000,000 man-days of idleness a 
month, with unions striking more for 
power than for pay. 

* 

Fuel from the farm may solve all 
juture gasoline shortages, in addition 
to creating new markets for agricul- 
tural products. So says the Department 
of Agriculture, now building a prov- 
ing ground in Illinois, where engines 
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have been high-spotted. 


BEsT 
New Orleans, La. 3% Wilmington, N. C. 9* 
Savannah, Ga. * Meridian, Miss. 3* 
Charlotte, N.C.9* Greenville, S.C. 9* 
Mobile, Ala. 3* 


Augusta, Ga. 9x Dothan, Ala. 3* 
Macon, Ga. 9* Albany, Ga. 3*® 
Columbus, Ga.9*% Newnan, Ga. 9* 


SeconpD BEsT 
Philadelphia, Pa.5* Chester, Pa. 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Fores 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Spartanburg, S. C. 9* 
Charleston, S. C. 8* Hattiesburg, Miss. 3* 


Cincinnati, Ohio 3* Dayton, Ohio 3* 
Louisville, Ky.3% Hamilton, Ohio 2% 


TuHirD BEsT 
Detroit, Mich. 40* 


FourtH Best 


Cleveland, Ohio 12% Warren, Ohio 15* 
Akron, Ohio 2* Butler, Pa. 2* 
Erie, Pa. 5* Franklin, Pa. 4* 


FirtH BEst 








are run on a diet of corn, potatoes, 
wheat, other carbohydrates. 
* 

A three-shift defense program, aim 
of the all-out campaign, is beginning 
to look more like a probability than a 
possibility, says William S. Knudsen. 
“But we need more tools and materials 
to do it right,” he warns. 

* 

Food prices continue to go up, as 
America’s appetite for more and fan- 
cier food grows out of increased in- 
come and the shortage of “luxury 


goods.” 
* 


Several large companies are break- 
ing the bottleneck in raw materials by 
setting up priorities departments, head- 
ed by a priorities chief. “It is largely 
a matter of seeing a problem ahead of 
time and providing a solution before 
it becomes acute,” says A. V. Swar- 
thout, priorities chief of National Oil 
Products Co. “It’s too late when you 
have to shut down operations in your 
plant for two or three months, waiting 
for materials to arrive. We've got to 
find out what supplies are tight now or 
are likely to be tight in the future. 
Then we try to shortcut the expected 


shortage.” 
* 


Standardization of design in con- 
sumer goods is just beginning to get 
underway because of Government in- 
decision. Defense industry, however, 
faced with the hugest production job 
of all time, is feverishly studying meth- 
ods of simplification to increase out- 
put. Manufacturers of speedy pursuit 





ships, for example, see semi-standard- 
ization as the only possible way to 
meet ever-increasing schedules and will 
soon start such a program. 

* 

Group insurance now in _ force 
amounts to $17,700,000,000, a new 
all-time high. Some 31,300 companies 
are participating, paying either all or 
part of the premiums. 

* 

Radio makers are switching to de- 
fense production so fast that output 
of receivers and record players will 
soon be cut in half. 


* 

No more swords for the Navy! 
That’s the latest item cut off by dwin- 
dling steel stocks. 

* : 

The bicycle is coming back with a 
bang. Sales this year will probably 
top the all-time high of last year 
(1,330,000 bikes), although new mod- 
els will be short on gadgets. 


* 


Next item to come under full prior- 
ity: Scrap iron and steel. The order 
will be unique in that it will not only 
control supply of the material, but its 
price as well. 

* 

Fear of a freight car shortage is fad- 
ing. Reasons: (1) Defense carloadings 
are not as heavy as anticipated; (2) 
dislocations in civilian quarters, as a 
result of change-overs, will reduce 
shipments during the peak shipping 


season. 
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THE VERY LATEST re-juggling of official 
jobs at Washington for the running of 
the war has not solved the national 
crying need, which is for one top co- 
ordinator. 

Explain this if you can: Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has consistently insisted up- 
on arrogating to himself far greater 
powers than ever requested by any 
Chief Executive in our nation’s history. 
He has assiduously sought to encroach 
unprecedentedly upon every branch of 
our governmental system. Yet, 
even in this “unlimited emer- 
gency,” when thoughtful, re- 
sponsible citizens of all politi- 
cal shades agree that the hig- 
gledy-piggledy situation at 
Washington cannot be cured 
until some one outstandingly 
capable, experienced, practical 
executive is placed in over-all 
charge, Mr. Roosevelt cannot 
bring himself to delegating 
any such authority, notwith- 
standing that its  wielder 
would, of course, be directly under 
and accountable to the President. 

Probably not even the President has 
any definite idea of how many boards, 
commissions, authorities, manage- 
ments, committees, administrations, he 
has created. Their number is legion. 
Their overlapping is notorious. Their 
relative status has been constantly re- 
jiggled. Citizens having to negotiate 
dealings at Washington often don’t 
know where, to whom, to turn. They 
are sent from pillar to post. 

The new so-called “Supreme Court 
of the American Economy,” the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocation Board, 
contains, of its seven members, only 
one who is a representative of Ameri- 
can business and industry, William S. 
Knudsen. This notwithstanding the uni- 
versal recognition that America’s safe- 
ty, America’s might, depends vitally 
upon her industrial production. 

Among other members, forsooth, are 
such White House pets as Harry L. 
Hopkins, whose experience was that of 
a social worker, interested only in dis- 
tributing taxpayers money; and Leon 
Henderson, hot-headed theorist whose 
reckless upsetting of the national econ- 
omy brought a clash with the more 
levelheaded Knudsen, who could fore- 
see the catastrophic consequences of 
neophyte Henderson’s _ ill-considered, 
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dictatorial proposals. The SPAB is 
headed by Henry A. Wallace, whom 
Mr. Roosevelt insisted must be nomi- 
nated last year as Vice-President. His 
record before he became a bureaucrat 
did not rank high in the business 
world, to put it mildly. It has never 
been denied that Henry L. Stimson, 
73, is so aged and used up that he 
falls asleep at Cabinet meetings and 
on other awkward occasions. 


Donald M. Nelson (52), named Ex- 
ecutive Director of the SPAB and 
OPM Priorities Director, educated as 
a chemical engineer, exhibited brilliant 
business talent, became executive vice- 
president of the farflung Sears, Roe- 
buck Co. This selection is admirable. 

Edward R. Stettinius (40), who for- 
merly was boss of priorities, has been 
ostensibly elevated, by being named 
Lease-Lend Administrator, but has ac- 
tually been demoted, notwithstanding 
his unquestioning loyalty to the Ad- 
ministration. 

In this newest shaking of the barrel 
of bureaucratic potatoes, among those 
who have come towards the top are: 
John D. Biggers (52), the brainy, pub- 
lic-spirited president of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass, who goes to London with 
the rank of Minister, to ginger-up 
lease-lend operations; the important 





W. L. Batt 





position of OPM Purchasing Directo; 
goes to Douglas MacKeachie, a heavy. 
weight business executive who preyi. 
ously held lesser rank at Washington, 

Manifestly, W. Averell Harriman 
(49) has done the lease-lend job in 
London satisfactorily to Mr. Roosevelt, 
Young Harriman, son of the late bril. 
liant railway wizard, Edward H. Har. 
riman, is quiet-spoken, studious, pro. 
gressively-minded, deeply imbued with 
consciousness that men of his type 
should strive to shoulder and 
discharge pro bono _publico 
responsibilities. Going with 
him to Moscow is William L. 
Batt, a go-getting industrialist 
rivaling Mayor LaGuardia in 
ubiquitousness and inexhaus- 
tible vitality. 

It still remains true that the 
most powerful individuals at 
Washington are those closest 
to the ear of President Roose- 
velt, almost all of whom were 
unknown before the advent 
of the New Deal. Those publicly 
named to important office are not the 
only ones who pull vital strings at the 
White House. Public opinion drove 
most of the “Brain Trusters” out of 
official positions, but some still lurk in 
the back. round and exercise incalcul- 
able influence over the running of this 
country. 

My guess is that before long, Mr. 
Knudsen will either be clothed by Mr. 
Roosevelt with power to make deci- 
sions as Co-ordinator-in-Chief, or will 
quit. From what I gather, his patience 
has been sorely tried many times by 
inexperienced nobodies puffed up with 


arrogance through their intimacy with 
the White House. 


Tom Watson, guiding genius of Inter- 
national Business Machines, ceaselessly 
public-spirited, is formulating promis- 
ing plans, as Chairman of the Citizens 
Committee, to provide wholesome 
recreation for men in the service. He 
doesn’t know failure, his long record 
proves. 

Selection of Floyd B. Odlum to 
spread sub-contracting of defense 
orders and to mitigate small business 
priority hardship is commendable. He 
is an unusually resourceful, indefat- 
igable, successful man of many-sided 


affairs. a: 





What business leaders are great music lovers? You will find the answer on pages 17, 74 and 75 of B. C. Forbes’ 
new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also revealing answers to hundreds of other questions about America’s 


leading men of affairs. 
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North... South... ast... West... 


all roads lead to the pause that refreshes 
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A nation that has brought its hori- 
zons closer together with wings and 
wheels has discovered that today’s 
fast pace needs frequent pauses. So, 
no matter where people go or how 
they go, ice-cold Coca-Cola goes 
along or greets them at stops along 
the way... to offer the pause that 
refreshes, Every day, millions wel- 
come it. 

Any custom that becomes an every- 
day matter in the lives of millions 
must have something xatural about 
it. There’s something very natural 
about pausing to still thirst with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. There’s something 
natural, too, in the expressions so 
often heard, such as “‘I want a 
‘Coca-Cola’” or “Give me a ‘Coke,’ 


an 
y Ie. 
~*~. < 


please.” For ice-cold Coca-Cola is 
just naturally “delicious and refresh- 
ing.” Itis pure, wholesome and good. 

Today, more than ever, a needed 
pause for refreshment takes on the 
significance of a pleasant essential to 
a people intensely at work... and 
the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is doing that job every- 
where, every day. 


Pause... 


Go refreshed 





T.. motor car, streamliner and airplane have 

taught us to measure miles in terms of minutes. 
\ Today, time has more significance than distance. 
And as the minute has grown in importance, 
people on-the-move have found another little 
moment that everywhere seemingly shortens 
distance, too ...the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 












THE FOUNTAIN GLASS FOR 
COCA-COLA. The standard glass 
for Coca-Cola is used at soda foun- 
tains everywhere. It bears the 
frosted trade-mark “Coca-Cola.” 
Another feature is the guaranteed 
beaded rim which makes it hard 
to chip, avoiding the possibility of 
sharp edges. Fountain operators, 
too, appreciate its reinforced bot- 
tom which greatly reduces the 
problem of breakage. 











Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 11) 


task of picking and choosing whom they serve, whom 
they refuse to serve. The experience of other coun- 
tries in rationing—gasoline, as well as other things— 
should convince our Government that providing cards 
for consumers is the easiest, only way. 

Thus far Washington and Czar Ickes have flopped 
and floundered, have failed to win voluntary consumer 
co-operation, have rubbed the public the wrong way. 
Why is bungling so characteristic of bureaucrats? 


* 


Unusual difficulties afford opportunities 
for unusual talents. 


* 


Cultivate Customers Now 


From now on it is going to be more difficult than 
ever before for corporations and other businesses to 
retain the goodwill of their customers. It is relatively 
easy to give satisfaction when all orders can be prompt- 
ly filled. But many concerns will not be able in the 
nearby future to fill customers’ requirements. This 
means a delicate problem, calling for the exercise of 
business statesmanship of the highest order. 

How can it be solved? 

Absurdly, some business managements are so short- 
sighted that they propose, not to increase but to de- 
crease their normal goodwill building, their normal 
efforts to cultivate their customers. Having on their 
books an abundance of war orders, they conclude that 
they can save money by curtailing or ceasing adver- 
tising, also by cutting their sales force. In short, their 
pinheaded philosophy is that they can afford to neglect 
their regular customers and do nothing to lay founda- 
tions for attracting new customers when the war- 
blown bubble bursts. That invites post-war catastrophe. 

Farsighted managements realize that they must put 
forth supreme efforts, all through these temporarily 
abnormal times, to build strong foundations for the 
future, that they must leave undone nothing calculated 
to. placate customers whose needs they cannot ade- 
quately fill, to keep their company and its products 
prominently before the public, to explain all along 
why, because of their patriotic work for national de- 
fense, they have been deprived of the materials and 
facilities necessary for properly filling non-defense 
demands of even their most cherished peacetime cus- 
tomers. 

The wisest investment any business enterprise can 
make throughout the coming period of scarcity is 
along these lines. The costliest of “saving” in the long 
run would be to curtail or stop institutional and 
product advertising, to dismiss salesmen and thus cut 





Many companies can boast of employees with long service 
records, but the Lebanon Steel Foundry, of Lebanon, Pa., is 
especially proud of the five Wagner brothers, who have a 
combined service record of just two years short of a century. 
Charles and Earl (left to right) have served the company 25 
years; Harry, 22 years; Arthur, 2] years, and Paul, 5 years 


down calls on customers clamoring for undeliverable 
goods. 

The time to make friends is when you do not des- 
perately need friends. (See Page 41.) 


Work More Shifts 


British industry is on a 24-hour basis. America’s, 
by and large, isn’t. If the war conditions in Europe 
are as grave as officially pictured both in Britain and 
here, it is imperative that no stone be left unturned 
to put U. S. industry on a 24-hour basis. Admittedly, 
we need more production and still more production 
for defense. Production stems from work, more pro- 
duction from more work. 

Every mine and all other sources of raw materials 
should be energetically active every hour of the day 
and night. Every CCC youth, every WPA worker ca- 
pable of being trained for defense jobs should be re- 
moved from relief and put to useful work. Vocational 
schools should function all round the clock. Agricul- 
tural workers should be encouraged to fill industrial 
vacancies, especially since the Government still per- 
sists in restricting cultivation of farm products. Every 
individual on any kind of public relief should be 
brought before a competent body for the purpose of 
determining whether he is capable of performing some 
kind of constructive work. We still have too many 
millions of unemployed and relief recipients. 

My opinion is that President Roosevelt has not ex- 


aggerated the menace of Hitlerism. 
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15 Ways To 


Save Time 


NoTHING is more precious than time 
in hard-pressed defense industries and 
a large number of companies are mak- 
ing seconds count more by promoting 
time-saving among employees. 

Although control of waste lies most- 
ly in the hands of higher-ups, co-oper- 
ation of rank-and-file workers is looked 
upon as the surest way to eliminate 
waste of time. In most cases, making 
employees waste conscious can be done 
successfully by educating them in the 
ways of waste. 

Posters in all parts of office and fac- 

tory warning against waste; sugges- 
tion contests which reward workers for 
the best anti-waste suggestions, are the 
mainsprings of the growing campaign 
to make every minute count. 
- Down-to-earth companies are getting 
to the bottom of time-wasting by tell- 
ing workers just how they waste time. 
Here are the 15 most dangerous sabo- 
teurs cited by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., which has just com- 
pleted a detailed study: 


1. Unnecessary talking and visiting. 

2. Being late for work. 

3. Being late in starting work. 

4. Slowing down toward end of 
shift; quitting early. 

5. Not keeping tools handy and in 
order. 

6. Not reporting promptly when 
work is done if other work is to be 
assigned. 

7. Taking more time than needed 
when filling out reports and records. 

8. Not giving all possible co-opera- 
tion to fellow workers, foremen, in- 
spectors, new help. 

9. Failure to ask for help when 
needed. 

10. Not reporting promptly when 
repairs are needed. 

1l. Waste motions due to unsys- 
tematic personal working habits. 

12. Lack of suitable clothing when 
exposed to heat, cold or dampness, 
causing frequent interruptions for re- 
lief. 

13. Failure to keep aisles clear. 

14. Waiting around, when not nec- 
essary, for tools to be repaired. 

15. Improper care of machines, re- 
sulting in lower output or time-wasting 
breakdown. 
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General's Mileage 
is today’s 
Safest Buy! 


















THE ONE AND ONLY 



































@ LONGEST MILEAGE KNOWN 

© QUICKEST STOPS YOU'VE EVER HAD 
© GREATEST BLOWOUT PROTECTION 
@ SMOOTHEST RIDE OF ANY TIRE 


@ QUIETEST RUNNING TREAD 
@ SMARTEST STYLING 


Now’s the time to get set for whatever may happen... 
with Top-Quality tires—slow-wearing Squeegee-Generals 
—that will last you for a long time to come. 


General’s long mileage guarantees you positive protection 
against the future .. . and you'll make a real contribution 
to saving rubber: on the tire that has always delivered 
more miles per pound of rubber. 


See your General Tire dealer. Learn how easy it is to 
change-over your new car or to equip your present car 
with Generals. Convenient terms, if desired. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
in Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Copyright 1941, The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Gasoline Saver—“Hot Start” Welder 
News of New Products, Materials 


Tinkle Shingle 


Glass is pouring into more and more 
new products and the newest of these 
is a glass shingle. Made out of tem- 
pered glass, the shingle eliminates the 
danger of falling glass in case it is 
shattered by means of its very unique 
construction: If shattered, the glass 
will break into little pea-shaped pieces 
that will not cut. In shape, the glass 
shingle resembles other shingles. 
(“Glass Shingle.” Maker: Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Allegheny County, Pa.) 


Sparky Spark Plug 


Reduced gasoline consumption, 
quicker starting, smoother operation 
and more power are the four advan- 
tages of a revolutionary type of spark 
plug just announced. 

The spark plug gives all these ad- 


vantages because it is radioactive, we 
are told, and thus creates an “electrical 
bridge” over which a spark can travel 
faster than ever before. This enables a 
spark to be generated even when the 
auto’s battery is low. 

In tests at temperatures of 15 de- 
grees below zero, the maker claims that 
30% fewer revolutions were required 
to start a motor as compared with oth- 
er spark plugs. (“Radioactive Spark 
Plug.” Maker: Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


Aircraft Welder 


A “quick, hot start” is the feature 
of a new arc welder for airplane con- 
struction. This hot start makes the 
welder ideal in welding light gauge al- 
loy tubular parts, the maker claims. 

In addition, the machine provides a 
lower range of welding current and has 























MR. MILBERBANQUE 


“My boy...you’ve got to 








impress your clients. The 
Sherry Netherland has a 
good address. My suite is 
just right...rich but re- 
strained. And I can enter- 
tain here to the King’s 
taste.” 


MR. DESYLHUYSEN 


“New York used to wear 
me down until I stopped 
at the Sherry Netherland. 
Now I’m handy to my busi- 
ness appointments and just 
a hop, skip and jump away 
from the night spots.” 


Per Day « Single rooms from $7. 
Double rooms from $9 « Suites from 
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$15 + Special terms for longer stays. 






MR. NETTLECATOR 


“Only trouble with the 
Sherry Netherland is my 
clients won’t go home even 
after I’ve sold them...They 
just sit on and on, lapped 
in luxury, admiring the 
view and eating my lunch 
and dinner.” 


CONFERENCE ROOMS AND BANQUET ROOMS AVAILABLE 
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a “soft arc” that “hangs on” with 
steady progress along the welding seam 
even under the low current conditions, 
Dual control of welding current and 
open circuit voltage is another advan. 
tage of this welder, enabling the oper. 
ator to select the exact volt-ampere 
combination for each job. Standing 
28% in. high and 17 in. wide, the 
welder comes in two models—station. 
ary or portable—with a choice of steel 
wheels, or balloon or hard rubber 
tires. (“Aircraft Special.” Maker: 
Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, Ohio.) 


Safety Floor 


A new rubber flooring is said to be 
ideal for munitions plants because of 
three special characteristics: 

(1) It is an excellent conductor of 
static electricity. 

(2) It is spark-resistant. 

(3) It withstands the chemical ac- 
tion of ether, alcohol, nitric, sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acids, in addition to 
explosives in powder, gaseous or liquid 
form. 

Other advantages of the flooring (it 
is black, made in four thicknesses) are 
its smooth finish that may be cleaned 
with steam, lukewarm water or water 
with some ammonia added to it; it 
maintains the same consistency despite 
changes in temperature and is tough 
and durable. (“Safe Flooring.” Maker: 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio.) 


Hear, Hear! 


Unusual sound-absorbing qualities 
are claimed for a new, low-cost acous- 
tical material which has 484 deep per- 
forations per square foot. 

Available in three thicknesses, 1 in., 
Ye in., and ¥g in. (standard units are 
12 in. x 12 in. and 12 in. x 24 in.), the 
material may be installed on any rigid, 
level surface and requires no extra 
ceiling or wall reinforcement since it 
is very light in weight. 

Other advantages that should inter- 
est the acoustic-minded: A smooth sur- 
face that is especially resistant to dust 
and dirt (it may be easily cleaned with 
a vacuum cleaner or wallpaper clean- 
er); can be painted with any standard 
paint. (“Cushiontone.” Maker: Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.) 

—EpDMUND STONE. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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The Flag Business Booms 


QNE OF SEVERAL firms operating at 
full capacity these days because of 
American patriotic fervor is Annin & 
Company. This old New York concern 
produces neither airplanes nor muni- 
tions. Its output is entirely innocent. 
It makes flags and its 1940 total of 
some 30,000,000 was its greatest since 
1918. 

As the largest flag house in the 
world, as well as the oldest in the 
United States, Annin & Co. is the prin- 
cipal exponent of an unusual craft 
which has managed to preserve much 
of its ancient romance despite intro- 
duction of machine methods and wages 
and hours laws. Annin & Co.’s ledgers 
are filled with footnotes to American 
history. 

An Alexander Annin was supplying 
flags to vessels as early as 1820 as part 
of his business as a ship chandler. The 
flag business was big enough by 1847 
for his sons, Edward and Benjamin, to 
establish the present company. It has 
been in the family ever since. Louis 
Annin Ames, now president, is a 
grandson of Alexander and a nephew 
of Edward and Benjamin Annin. 


FLAGS FOR HISTORIC EVENTS 


The company got off to a good start 
by making flags for the United States 
armies that conquered California and 
New Mexico in 1847. Annin flags were 
displayed at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Washington Monument 
and, in 1849, at the inauguration of 
President Zachary Taylor. Since then 
there have been Annin flags at every 
inauguration as well as at every na- 
tional convention. 

Annin had to work overtime to sup- 
ply flags for the Northern armies in 
the Civil War. The firm boasts that its 
banners “were in every engagement on 
land and sea from the beginning to the 
close of the war.” It found time, how- 
ever, to fill two notable foreign orders. 
One was for flags for Garibaldi’s army 
in Italy, the other for the crowning of 
Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico. 


All flags of the Magic which defeated 





Tom Maunoney is a free-lance writer on 
business subjects. 





By TOM MAHONEY 


the English yacht Cambria in 1870 
were made by Annin and the firm now 
boasts that every yacht which has de- 
fended the America’s Cup has carried 
Annin flags. The company made the 
flags for the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876 and the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. 
The firm naturally supplied the flags 
for the opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge in 1883 and for the locker of 
the old. also the new, Waldorf-Astoria. 


MANY “FIRST” FLAGS 


The Spanish-American War was a 
field day for Annin. The firm worked 
up to it by supplying colors to the 
Cuban rebels in 1895. When the war 
got underway, virtually every Armv 
and Navy banner, wig-wag flag and 
code signal pennant that saw service 
was supplied by the firm. It wound up 
hostilities by supplying the flags for 
New York’s reception of Admiral 
Dewey. 

Revolutionists have always favored 
Annin when ordering flags for just 
born, or about to be born, govern- 
ments. Ned Buntling, the author, 
bought a silk flag there for General 
Jose Marti, the Cuban patriot. Firm 
records show that Annin made the first 
official flags for the Republics of Bra- 
zil, Panama and Portugal. Though no 
revolution was involved, the firm also 
made the first official New York City 
flag and it was adopted in 1915 in con- 
nection with the celebration of the 
250th anniversary of incorporation. 

By the time of the World War, 
Uncle Sam was having a lot of flags 
made in his own factories, one of 
which is in Brooklyn, but Annin con- 
tinued to get its share of both public 
and private business. 

War orders, however, have account- 
ed for only part of the profits. The 
firm does a steady business in supply- 
ing flags for yachts and ships, includ- 
ing many ocean liners. 

Explorers would be lost without 
Annin flags and some have even been 
lost with them. In 1853, Dr. Elisha 
Kane set out for the Arctic under An- 
nin colors to search for Sir John 
Franklin. Flags from the firm likewise 


flew over the ill-fated Jeannette in 
1879. When Commander Robert E. 
Peary reached the North Pole on that 
memorable April 6, 1909, he carried 
not only an Annin American flag but 
also Delta Kappa Epsilon, Navy 
League, White Cross Hospital Asso- 
ciation and Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution banners supplied by 
the firm. 

Byrd, McMillan and Wilkins have 
always been well flagged with Annin 
products. Byrd flew flags over both 
Poles and the Atlantic. Lindbergh man- 
aged to fly to Paris without anything 
from Annin’s but on his return to New 
York was promptly given some of the 
firm’s silk flags by admiring citizens. 

American flags are stocked by An- 
nin in sizes from half an inch to 38 
feet in length, but bigger sizes are 
made to order. The biggest executed 
to date was one 90 by 200 feet. This 
was made in 1923 for the J. L. Hudson 
Co. department store in Detroit, Mich.. 
and was first displayed on the side of 
the store on Armistice Day that year. 
Guessing by the quotation in the cata- 
log of $950 for a 50 by 75 feet flag. 
the Detroit one cost around $3,000. 
Annin people are confident that it is 
the largest flag in the world. 


600 FLAG MAKERS 


Since 1926, most of the Annin flags 
have been made in their factory at 
Verona, N. J. There, as many as 600 
workers, most of them women and 
girls, turn out the Stars and Stripes 
by the million. To insure proper water 
for its dyeing, the plant has its own 
artesian well. 

Most flags for outdoor use are made 
of wool or cotton bunting with the 
wool costing quite a bit more. The 
cheapest flags have the colors printed 
on them. Many flags are sewed to- 
gether by batteries of machines. 

The most expensive flags, such as 
the 20 by 38 foot garrison flag costing 
$232, are still assembled by hand as 
in the days of Betsy Ross. No flag of 
any kind is allowed to touch the floor 
or otherwise become desecrated dur- 
ing manufacture. Everybody respects 
flags at Annin & Co. 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.0654 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
October 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 10, 1941. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1941. The transfer books will 
not close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN |. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 28, 1941. 














Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1941) 


COMMON STOCK 
40¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable Sept. 
30, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Sept. 15, 1941. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 





Sept. 2, 1941 




















UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC] 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 
1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 5, 1941. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 

















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company. 
payable October 1, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at noon on September 13, 1941. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 








Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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prices and expanding volume. 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS ae 


“DISAPPOINTINGLY slow but not discouragingly dilatory” describes mar- 
ket action. In two weeks D-J industrial recovered 3 points, following a 
two-week 5-point reaction from July 28 closing high. 

Delay too long drawn out, however, is often a danger signal. Unless 
D-J industrial makes new closing high (131-plus) by late September or 
early October, would get set for deeper reaction. Topping 131 would in- 
dicate move carrying to 136-139. Hurdling last November’s high—138— 
would touch off booming markets. I believe the chances favor rising 


Main holdbacks are Japanese fence-sitting, railroad wage question and 
economic sins in the name of defense. But Rugsia’s stand may change 
course of war and tip sentimental balance to optimism. 

“Distant futures” in world sugar recommended in Feb. 15 “Outlook” 
at near-bottom prices now tempt prudent profit-taking—even if top 
doesn’t seem near, as is always the case when everybody is bullish. 
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—James G. Dontey. 








Congratulations 


Ralph E. Flanders has been elected 
a class B director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston. 

Cecil J. North, 
former third vice- 
president, has been 
elected second vice- 
president of the 
Metropolitan Life 
- Insurance Co. 

W. W. Hancock 
and P. F. Boyer 
have been elected 
vice-presidents and 
directors of Republic Steel Corp. 

Fred H. Haggerson, a vice-president 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., has 
been elected a director. 

William A. Benson has been ap- 
pointed vice-president-accounting of 
Railway Express Agency at New York. 

Arthur T. Roberts, director, treasur- 





Ceci. J. Nort 


er and controller of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., has been elected a director of 
The Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York. 

F. Cecil Baker has been elected pres- 
ident of American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. 

F. B. Hufnagel has been elected pres- 
ident of Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
of which he is also chairman. 

Louis Quarles has been elected a 
director of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


** THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
September 5, 1941 
THE Board of Directors on September 
3rd, 1941 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c. per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
on September 30th, 1941 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 19th, 1941. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice President & Treasurer 
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Protection Against Inflation 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


“RaPID CHANGES in conditions here 
and abroad have made it impossible 
to see very far ahead. Practically, the 
market is on a 24-hour basis. The 
best one can hope to do is to be 
eternally vigilant, and be guided 
quickly by sudden new developments 
and conditions. Don’t stay wrong 
long.” 

That was said here on Jan. 1. It 
would be apropos in making a fore- 
cast for the next three months. 

Compared with a year ago, the 
Allies’ position seems definitely 
stronger. However, predictions as to 
the outcome of events abroad are fu- 
tile, since news from that field is so 
unreliable. Hence, international de- 
velopments will continue to be a prime 
factor. Should real good news come, 
our market would no doubt have a 
spirited rise, while anything very un- 
favorable would likely cause a set- 
back in the stocks which have had 
the biggest recoveries this year. 

We have had neither a broad bull 
market nor a general bear market. 
Different stocks have followed varied 
courses. However, the great majority 
of listed issues are selling at very de- 
pressed levels, and a general collapse, 
even on bad news, does not appear 
warranted. 

Results of recommendations made 
here during the current year have 
been gratifying. The overwhelming 
majority of stocks recommended have 
advanced, some quite considerably, 
among them are the leading oils, 
movies, farm implements, Greyhound, 
Southern Railway preferred, Peoples 
Gas, Singer Mfg. 

Since the various groups have al- 
ready been fairly well covered, no 
new recommendations are offered at 
this time. 

My guess is that the long-range out- 
look for stocks will be favorable 
rather than otherwise, and_ that 
selected issues should be purchased on 
any decided reaction. The situation 
at Washington indicates that the peo- 
ple will be well employed for some 
time to come, with a consequent large 
volume of business, limited only by 


priorities, etc. Heavy taxes are 
rapidly reducing the ranks of the well- 
to-do, as well as removing the in- 
centive for enterprise. Fiscal policies 
continue inflationary, with no change 
in sight; and commodities are rising 
to new highs. For the long-run, good 
stocks ought to be better than cash. 

Hence, my suggestion is to buy on 
reactions stocks previously recom- 
mended this year, with special empha- 
sis on Loew’s and U. S. Rubber in the 
medium-priced field, and in the low- 
priced field, Paramount, Southeastern 
Greyhound. 

Special comment on U. S. Rubber 
appeared in this column on August 15. 
Regarding the possibilitiy of war with 
Japan and the seizure of this com- 
pany’s properties in the Far East, | 
believe this situation has been dis- 
counted. The stock has moved be- 
tween 18 and 24 for some time, being 
down from 72 in 1937. It is my opin- 
ion that Japan has no chance of de- 
feating the Americans, British, Rus- 
sians, Chinese and the people in the 
Dutch East Indies and Philippines. 
Should this be correct, U. S. Rubber 
common stock should in time appre- 
ciate considerably. 

For those interested in protection 
against inflation, I repeat list of stocks 
given here in the March 15 issue: 

Am. Metals 
Anaconda Copper 
Kennecott Copper 
Socony-Vacuum 


Standard Oil of Ohio 
Standard Oil of N. J. 


Amer. Agric. Chem. 

Virginia-Carolina 
Chem. pref. 

Loew’s 

Paramount Pictures 

Federated Dept. 


Stores Goodyear Rubber 
J. J. Newberry U. S. Rubber pref. 
Sears, Roebuck U. S. Steel 
Spiegel Jones & Laughlin 
Beatrice Creamery Steel 
Armour of Ill. $6 pref. Bigelow-Sanford 
Swift & Company Pepperell 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
Southern Ry. pref. 


Cuban-Atlantic Sugar 
Great Western Sugar 


Amerex South Porto Rico 
Guaranty Trust Co. Sugar 
of N. Y. Allied Mills 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer- Lehigh Portland 
ica Cement 


—Sept. 8, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
































































* P. S. Why don't you? ... 
Just phone The Ediphone, your city, or 
write Dept. H9, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edi- 
son of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 








YU TERE w= source of knowledge 
tha aude ie pombe forthe encom 


j 
j 
knew the mysteries of life and personal / 
Sewer. This wisdom is ust lont-—i is with 

from the masses. It is offered freely i 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write | 
for free sealed book. Address: F.V.F. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SanJose (AMORC) California 














@ 639 Messages 


to stimulate successful thinking to- 


day are yours in the inspiring book 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
edited by B. C. FORBES. { 

Take one evening away from press- | 


ing business cares and screaming- 
headlines and relax and expand in 
the wise and inspiring attitude to- 
ward life of the brilliant men whose ~ 
ideas fill this volume. Send only $2 
for your copy TODAY. 

The most stimulating book you ever 
read or your money back. 


(On N. Y.C. orders add 4c for Sales Tax) 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Man Who 


Came to Jackson 


By EDMUND STONE 
and CHARLES CASON 


In Jackson, Miss., the people like fried 
chicken, Stephen Foster’s melodies and 
Chester Rhea Underwood. The first 
two favorities need no mention. But 
Underwood is the man who came to 
Jackson eight years ago for a short 
visit .. . and stayed. 

Underwood likes fried chicken and 
Stephen Foster, too. But more than 
that he likes the South. He likes the 
opportunity it gave him to build the 
thriving Knox Glass Bottle Co. of 
Jackson, Miss., the seven warehouses 
at points from Houston, Texas, to At- 
lanta, Ga., and the newly completed 
plant at Palestine, Texas. 

Born on a Pennsylvania farm some 
50 years ago, Underwood has been “on 
his own” longer than most men. Moth- 
erless at six, he trapped skunks before 
he reached his teens, was working be- 
hind the counter of a general store at 
14. A small sliding stool enabled him 
to see over the counter. 


UP THE LADDER 


He was precocious and ambitious. 
Still in his teens, he opened his own 
general store, later an automobile 
agency. His next two biggest steps 
came pretty close together: He got 
married; he joined his brother Roy in 
establishing the Knox Glass Bottle Co., 
Knox, Pa. Roy was president, C. R. 
his assistant. 

Today Knox is fourth in production 
of glass containers (it was third until 
some consolidations nosed it out). 
And the trip that Underwood made 
with his wife to Jackson, Miss., eight 
years ago is his four-leaf clover. 

Underwood made the trip to Jack- 
son for one purpose: To buy a strug- 
gling glass plant there, junk it. That 
territory would then be supplied from 
the Knox, Pa., parent factory. How- 
ever, the visit gave Underwood a 
chance to study Jackson’s industrial 
possibilities, recognize it as a perfect 
place for a glass factory. It was a cen- 
tral point for Southern distribution. It 
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had an ample supply of the kind of 
sand needed to make glass. And it had 
natural gas fuel. 

Lean and quick then, as he is now, 
Underwood made up his mind fast. 
He was going to stay in Jackson, build 
a Knox factory. He’s never regretted 
that decision. Today, as vice-president 
and general manager of the Knox 
Glass Co. of Jackson, Miss., he is boss 
of all Southern operations and is rap- 
idly enlarging his sphere of influence. 

The new Texas plant, erected and in 
production in 80 days, is another seg- 
ment of the growing Knox theatre of 
Southern operations which requires 
his guiding hand. But there is no such 
thing as too much work for Under- 
wood. He attends to business any- 
where and at any hour, with his many 
civic interests occupying any time he 
can spare. 

His favorite work weapon is the 
telephone; long distance conversations 
of more than an hour are not uncom- 
mon. Teamwork is more than just a 
word to him and his door is never 
closed. Not only are his high-up asso- 
ciates and salesmen encouraged to 
come to him with their problems and 
questions, but, as one shipping clerk 
puts it: “We know his door is always 


open, that we'll get justice. We always 
have.” And, so far, there has never 
been a strike, not even a threat of one, 
at the Knox plant. 

Everything Underwood does is done 
with precision. He never starts some. 
thing he can’t finish. On his desk every 
morning are detailed reports on ever, 
phase of his business; how much mon. 
ey was made the day before, where 
made, where not made, reasons. 

When he is out of town, he tele. 
phones his son Dick (29) who works 
at the office and has these reports read 
to him. In the evening, he calls Dick 
at home for another accounting, then 
speaks to Mrs. Underwood and to his 
younger son Jack (16) who is slated 
to become a member of the firm too. 
Underwood is also certain that grand- 
son Eddie, age 2, will carry the Knox 
burden some day. 

But even though Knox Glass is a 
family business, the other executives 
don’t seem to mind the obvious bar- 
rier. This is probably because Under- 
wood does not go outside for other 
executives. He believes in training his 
own men for bigger jobs. Evidence of 
this is young Frank Hicks, manager of 
the new Texas plant, who was boosted 
to his present post after six years in 
Jackson as assistant sales manager. 


ONE BIG FAMILY 


Actually, the family spirit is a fea- 
ture of the whole organization. There 
are no dividing lines. Office employees 
and executives eat lunch together fam- 
ily style at a long table in the com- 
pany cabin and they usually work off 
the meal with a game of cards. Near 
this cabin is a recreation and dance 
hall where frequent company parties 
are held. An enclosed barbecue grill 
provides food for 100 seated guests 
and Jacksonites refer with near-awe to 
the Underwood barbecues. 

Underwood believes in employee re- 
lations plus. The Knox dormitory, with 
baths, for free use by all truck drivers 
who do business with the company, is 
building goodwill every time a driver 
leaves washed and refreshed. 

Because he is such a hard worker 
himself, Underwood likes everyone else 
to be on his toes. But, by applying a 
gentle whip, he has earned the grati- 
tude, not dislike, of his employees. 
Says salesman Victor Vance: “C. R. 
wants us to make money, wants us to 
dress up and perk up. He tells us that 
if we make less than $500 a month 
he’s losing money on us.” 
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The People Speak 
Their Minds 


(Continued from page 26) 











of its business professors and give a 
freer hand to its business men.” 

“The only business men you hear of 
are Knudsen and Stettinius, and they 
are doing a swell job against big odds. 
The union leaders and Government of- 
ficials are making a big noise and 
throwing monkey-wrenches into the 
machinery.” 

“The same people who have tried to 
boondoggle the country into prosperity 
are now boondoggling the Defense 
Program.” 


METHOD OF PAYMENT PREFERRED 


In sharp contrast to the blame which 
many people attach to their leaders in 
respect to delays in the Defense Pro- 
gram, is the responsibility which they 
are ready to assume in paying the cost 
of this program. In another nationwide 
poll of 10,000 interviews, the follow- 
ing question was asked in connection 
with defense taxation: 


“To help pay for the Defense 
Program, taxes are going to be 
much higher. How would you 
rather pay these higher taxes: in 
a lump sum at the end of the 
year; or as a sales tax on the 
things you buy as you go along; 
or as a tax deducted from wages 
like the Social Security Tax?” 


Again, a single question like this 
does not permit people to speak their 
minds completely in regard to all de- 
tails of the problem. However, within 
the limits set by the form of the ques- 
tion, the answers which people make 
are certainly indicative. In this case, 
all but 14% of the 10,000 people inter- 
viewed had a definite opinion. These 
opinions were as follows: 

13% preferred to pay in a lump sum 
at the end of the year. This resembles 
the income-tax method which, even 
though people are permitted to pay it 
in instalments, has to be computed at 
the end of the year and saved up for 
during the year. 

22% preferred to pay by deduction 
from their wages, as is now done in the 
Social Security Tax. 

5% preferred none of the three 
methods mentioned. 
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60% preferred a sales tax on cur- 
rent purchases. 

In saort, although Congress and 
Government officials have been debat- 
ing how to collect a very small part of 
the costs of the Defense Program, and 
debating the question for months both 
before and since this poll was taken, 
the American people have expressed 
their preference by the overwhelming 
ratio of six to one. They have said 
clearly that they would rather pay 
these taxes at the end of each week 
than at the end of the year—indeed, 
that they would much rather pay them 
on a day to day basis than from week 
to week. They seem to feel that this 
is the easiest way. 

In every income group, from those 
receiving the highest to those receiving 
the lowest incomes, people’s opinions 
were almost alike. As between men and 
women, 58% of the men preferred to 
pay these taxes on purchases as made, 
whereas 63% of the women preferred 
this method. In other words, the women 
who do most of the buying anyway, 
and who are most conscious of how 
far they must make their husbands’ 
wages stretch in supporting their fam- 
ilies, were even more in favor of the 
purchase tax than were the men, who 
make fewer purchases. 


A SENSIBLE PLAN 


These replies represent the common 
sense of the American people. When 
analyzed, they also seem to make good 
sense. If all purchases were taxed ac- 
cording to a given and inflexible plan, 
those people who have to save because 
their incomes are small would natu- 
rally pay a lower tax than the people 
who can afford to purchase more goods 
of all kinds. However, those people 
who, not matter how small their in- 
come, prefer to save, would also pay 
smaller taxes. 

Such people, by voluntarily cutting 
down their purchases, can buy Defense 
Bonds instead, thereby not only help- 
ing the Defense Program but also pro- 
viding a cushion for the inevitable let- 
down. Still further, this method of tax- 
ation could be put into effect quickly 
in both city and farm areas, thereby 
reducing the dangers of inflation and 
providing immediate revenue for the 
Government. 

It would seem that when the Ameri- 
can people are given the opportunity 
to speak their minds, the opinions they 
express are worth consideration by 
their leaders. 








“Priorities Unem- 


ployment” Ahead 


(Continued from page 15) 








may well be to move toward obliterat- 
ing smaller business enterprises from 
the American scene.” 

It must not happen; because, as Mr. 
Nehemkis properly adds: 

“If through national defense we per- 
mit a blackout of small business to take 
place in this country, we shall richly 
have cultivated the soil for a Fascist 
economic dictatorship.” 

This is the basic reason the Repub- 
licans in the House of Representatives 
have organized a special Small Busi- 
ness Committee under Charles Halleck 
of Indiana to protect the interests of 
the men and women who work in small 
business, especially in small towns. 
The same anxiety is felt and expressed 
by Democratic members of Congress. 
Our total national defense effort is 
having consequences nobody among 
us really fully foresaw. In its economic 
aspects it differs only slightly from war 
itself. It is cutting our country into 
pieces and, amid much approaching 
suffering, it is putting all the pieces 
together again into an essentially war 
pattern. 


WHAT KIND OF PEACE? 


In that pattern there will be a great 
decrease in the decencies and ameni- 
ties of civilian life. The raw materials 
necessary for manufacturing them will 


be growingly withdrawn into the de- 


fense effort. We shall be poorer and 
poorer in the things that make life en- 
joyable and more civilized; and, on 
top of that, by subordinating thousands 
of little towns and millions of little 
business men to a centralized industry 
and a centralized government, we shall 
have gone a long way toward imperil- 
ing the local and personal indepen- 
dence that has been the most distinc- 
tive and precious feature of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

One moral is inescapable. If this 
war ends in an armed truce, and if 
the whole world settles down to a 
“peace” of “total-national-defense,” 
life on this planet will just not be good 
enough. The peace at the end of this 
war must be a peace that will erase 
once and for all the phrase “total- 
national-defense” from the vocabulary 
of the human race. 
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WHY 


Advertise— 
When Orders Are Plentiful? 


In these days of scarcity, substitutes and sell-outs, many organizations are 
faced with the problem of continuing their advertising when actually they 
haven’t enough production to fill the needs of their customers. 


To continue advertising under these conditions calls for vision and busi- 
ness statesmanship. 


Yet there are reasons, many reasons, why advertising should not be dis- 
continued even during scarcity. 


For the best papers on 
“Why Advertising Should Be Maintained During Scarcity” 
Forses Magazine offers these CASH AWARDS: 


FIRST PRIZE ... . $250.00 
SECOND PRIZE . . $100.00 


$50 for Other Entries 
if Published in FORBES 





Contest Rules 
1. Open to everybody. 


2. Papers must be original, not previously published and must 
not exceed 1,200 words. 


3. All entries become the property of the B. C. FORBES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


4. Contest closes midnight, November 15, 1941. 
5. The decision of the judges is final. 











Urge your advertising friends, your customers, your business associates to 
enter their ideas in this significant contest, “Why Advertising Should Be Main- 
tained During Scarcity.” Some one you know may win the first prize. Others 
may have their papers published in ForBes. 


Tell everyone you know about this timely Contest. But don’t depend on 
the efforts of others to win you fame and money—send your own entry also. 


Address Entries to Contest Editor 


120 FIFTH AVENUE KOR BEN NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Business in 


a New Era 
(Continued from page 13) 
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that human nature does not change so 
fast, and also that the men of those five 
generations had the vision to adjust 
themselves. 

We have, of course, the world war, 
as our ancestors had the twenty years 
of the Napoleonic struggles, and the 
two decades of slow recovery and ad- 
justment to the new conditions of the 
industrial revolution following. We 
have the New Deal and its confusion, 
to which I have paid my respects else- 
where and often. But, again trying to 
look at things in the large, we have, I 
believe, the fundamental facts of what 
America still wants—a business civil- 
ization of a better sort than ever, and 
the possibility that wise business men 
may adjust themselves to conditions 
“foreign to what they have known.” 
If they cannot, they are not as able as 
their predecessors showed themselves 
amid hair-raising changes in the past. 

From such knowledge as I have of 
that past, from my estimate of the 
qualities of the American people and 
what they are likely to want for many 
generations to come (aside from hu- 
man nature of all races through thou- 
sands of years), it is my belief that 
business is not threatened with extinc- 
tion but unquestionably with need for 
enormous readjusting. 

I have attacked President Roosevelt 
from many angles, although I have 
also praised him when I thought praise 
was due, but I think an Englishman 
was very wise when he said that 
“although the President usually gives 
the wrong answers, he often asks the 
right questions.” 

Business men have not yet, at least, 
received a death sentence, but on the 
contrary a ringing challenge from the 
whole nation to assume leadership, and 
join in searching for the right an- 
swers to the questions which the Pres- 
ident and the people, striving blunder- 
ingly to work out the final step in 
democracy, are asking. If they can be- 
come leaders and perform their social 
task they need not worry about busi- 
ness, their future status or America, 
but if they sulk and fail, they will fall 
like the noblesse of old France, and 
perhaps carry themselves, their in- 
vestors and the whole nation down 
with them. 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
... it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 


Job —puitaing addition for the production of observation planes and dive bombers— 
Vultee Aircraft Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


Size— covers 182 acres, required over 4000 tons of steel. Steel produced, rolled, 
fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


Time —:s steel delivered to site December 18, 1940. Steelwork erected complete 
April 18, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records for the production of steel and 
finished steel products for buildings, equipment and other defense matériel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


ANY ONE who has had a long life of 
experiences is worth listening to, 
worth emulating, and worth tying to 
as a friend. No one can have too much 
experience in any line of endeavor. 
We readily welcome to our group of 
friends that one who talks with the 
voice of experience and common sense. 
We know that we are safe in his hands. 
He is not going to get us into trouble. 
Rather is he going to point out the pit- 
falls and mistakes that experience has 
taught him to avoid. There is no ex- 
perience but what carries its lasting 
good for us along with it. And you 
don’t have to discard experience. It’s 
a coat for life! It never wears out. 

—Gerorce MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Nothing relieves and ventilates the 
mind like a resolution. 
—JouN Burroucus. 


With me, no pleasure is fully de- 
lightsome without communication, and 
no delight absolute except imparted. 

—MOnrTAIGNE. 


I am persuaded that every time a 
man smiles—but much more so when 
he laughs—it adds something to this 
fragment of life —LAWRENCE STERNE. 


Never has there been so much evi- 
dence as there is today that Jesus was 
everlastingly right in his proclamation 
that whatever is opposed to the truth 
of the interdependence of man and the 
necessity of the practice of brother- 
hood cannot stand. 

—Hatrorp E. Luccock, D.D. 


When desperate ills demand a 
speedy cure, distrust is cowardice and 
prudence folly. —SamMuEL JOHNSON. 


The times that try men’s souls can 
be conquered by men who try. 
—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 
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Life is a just employer, 
He gives you what you ask; 
But once you have set the wages, 
Why, you must bear the task. 


I work for a menial’s hire 
Only to learn, dismayed, 
That any wage I had asked of life, 
Life would have surely paid. 
—THE SiLver LIininc. 


FOUNDATION STONES 


In building a firm foundation for 
Success, here are a few stones to re- 
member: 


1. The wisdom of preparation. 
2. The value of confidence. 
3. The worth of honesty. 
4. The privilege of working. 
5. The discipline of struggle. 
6. The magnetism of character. 
7. The radiance of health. 
8. The forcefulness of simplicity. 
9. The winsomeness of courtesy. 
10. The attractiveness of modesty. 
11. The inspiration of cleanliness. 
12. The satisfaction of serving. 
13. The power of suggestion. 
14. The bouyancy of enthusiasm. 
15. The advantage of initiative. 
16. The virtue of patience. 
17. The rewards of co-operation. 
18. The fruitfulness of perseverance. 
19. The sportsmanship of losing. 
20. The joy of winning. 

—Roto C. Hester. 


A Text 


Take fast hold of instruc- 

tion; let her not go: keep 

her; for she is thy light. 
—Proverss 4:13. 





Sent in by Franklin Finch, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 








Self-reliance can turn a salesman jp. 
to a merchant; a politician into q 
statesman; an attorney into a jurist; 
an unknown youth into a great leader. 
All are to be tomorrow’s big leaders 
—those who in solitude sit above the 
clang and dust of time, with the 
world’s secret trembling on their lips, 

—HIus, 


Method is like packing things in a 
box; a good packer will get in half as 
much again as a bad one. —CeEcn, 


It is far better to acknowledge fail. 
ure and to make a new beginning than 
to let pride bar the way to possible 
future success. —WILLIAM M. Pxckx. 


A thought may be very commend. 
able as a thought, but I value it chief. 
ly as a window through which I can 
obtain insight on the thinker. 

—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


There are certain events which to 
each man’s life are as comets to the 
earth, seemingly strange and erratic 
portents; distinct from the ordinary 
lights which guide our course and 
mark our seasons, yet true to their 
own laws, potent in their own influ- 
ences, —BuLwer-Lytrovn. 


We cannot employ the mind to ad- 
vantage when we are filled with exces- 
sive food and drink. —CICcERO. 


Keeping your clothes well pressed 
will keep you from looking hard 
pressed. —Co Leman Cox. 


The world is only a place of pilgrim- 
age; but, after all, there is a good deal 
of cheer in the journey, if it is made 
with a contented heart. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


We cannot be saved separately, we 
must be saved all together.—TotstTol. 


The measure of a man’s real char- 
acter is what he would do if he knew 
he would never be found out. 

—MACcauLayY. 


Man is never watchful enough 
against dangers that threaten him 
every hour. —Horace. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 











carrier circuit, 


Hel cables can 
carry as many | fate conversations at 
the same time! 

K carrier circuits are being built into many miles 
of Long Distance cables. This is one of the ways we 
have of adding a lot of long circuits in a hurry to 


meet the needs of national defense. 


* LONG DISTANCE helps unite the nation 
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®@ Actual color photograph —F. H. Lewis looks over some fine, light tobacco, before aging. 


ant this in your cigarélle 7” 


« 


“Then smoke Luckies!”’ says F. H. Lewis, independent tobacco 
warehouseman of Stoneville, N. C., “because Luckies pay 
the price to get milder, better-tastin’ leaf like this.” 





“T)ELIEVE me—fine, mild, light 
B tobacco like this costs real 
money. But that’s the kind Luckies 
go after...and pay the price to get. 

“I’ve seen ’em do it at one 
market after the other, all through 
the Tobacco Country...so you can 
bet your boots I smoke Luckies!”’ 

Smokers, that’s a pretty good 
cue—from a man who knows what 
he’s talking about—a man who 
has spent his life buying, selling 





and handling tobacco. 

Of course you want milder, 
better-tasting tobaccos in your cig- 
arette—the kind that bring higher 
prices at the auctions. Next time 
you step up to a Cigarette counter, 
why not be sure you get these finer 
tobaccos? Ask for Lucky Strike. 

Remember: independent tobac- 
co experts — buyers, auctioneers, 
warehousemen — smoke _ Luckies 
by an overwhelming majority... 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 T0 1 


Copyright 1941, The Americar Tebaces Company 
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